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ENSHRINES THE SCALES OF 
SOUTH DAKOTA JUSTICE 


Is justice blind? Not in South Dakota when it became necessary 
to judge the merits of various materials for the spandrels and 
mullions of this modern new court house. Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel was awarded the decision, just as it is winning its 
case wherever discriminating designers and builders seek a 
distinctive material of everlasting beauty. 

Now you be the judge! Here is a material which doubtless 
has no equal for versatility and long life. Republic ENDURO 
Stainless Steel provides the designer with a unique means of 
expression in decorative trim—both for exterior and interior 
work in every type of building. It is available in a wide variety 
of finishes from a dull matte to a high mirror polish—all of 
which defy the elements and retain their original lustre. It never 
rusts or tarnishes. It is stronger than ordinary steel—yet it may 
be fabricated into most every conceivable shape by any well- 
equipped shop. Two of the decorative forms from this South 
Dakota court house are illustrated. 

You'll find a wealth of information on Republic ENDURO in 
Sweet’s Architectural Catalog. For further detailed 
information, write us. 
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[t was a splendid 
ARCHITECTURAL 


THE IRON FIREMAN 





= months ago we accepted an in- 
vitation to act as sponsor of the 1935 Pencil 
Points Architectural Competition for the design 
of a House for a Family of Five. We felt an 
educational program of this kind to be well 
worthy of encouragement and support. 

Since that time this architectural competition 
has been judged and the findings of the Jury of 
Award have been announced and are published 
in this issue of PENCIL POINTS. Not only did 
the number of entries exceed advance estimates, 
but of greater importance still, the designs, in 
the opinion of the Jury, are notable for their 
high average quality and architectural merit. 

As sponsors we are much gratified by the suc- 
cess of this Competition and wish to congratulate 
the Prize winners and those awarded Mentions. 
Our thanks for their interest and participation 
is extended to the hundreds of architects who 
submitted drawings, to the members of the 
Jury of Award, Dwight James Baum, F.A.LA.; 
Edward W. Donn, Jr., F.A.L.A.; Walter $. 
Frazier, A.I.A.; Ralph W. Gray, A.LA.; Hal 
F. Hentz, A.I.A.; Edwin H. Hewitt, F.A.LA; 
and James M. Hamilton, A.I.A.; and to the 


Professional Adviser and Assistant Professional 
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HERE, THERE, 
THIS & THAT 


Vote on the 67th Convention 


The 67th Annual Convention of the 
American Institute of Architects held in 
Milwaukee, May 27 to 31, was unique in 
that not once during the proceedings was 
mention made of Architecture as a Fine 
Art. 

The Institute is so highly organized, 
and in consequence so much time is re- 
quired to explain and administer the eco- 
nomics of its various affiliates (whatever 
that may mean), that there’s nothing left 
for the Architectural part. The State asso- 
ciations and the Producers’ Council had 
their Shining Hour, and practically stole 
the show. Even the dinner that closed the 
ceremonies (if they may be qualified by 
such a name), on Friday evening, was a 
Barmecide feast as far as the post-pran- 
dial events were concerned. Praise 
should be given, however, to the Pro- 
ducers for their gallant, but unsuccess- 
ful attempt to dislocate the interminable 
and devastating address by a_ person 
named Frank, if memory serves. His in- 
volved periods and cacophonic tones 
left his hearer utterly bewildered and 
exhausted by the sheer mass of his verbi- 
age. Stentor redivivus should have no 
place in an assembly supposedly dedi- 
cated to the Muses. He was loudly ap- 
plauded when he finally left the room. 

There were a few high spots that some- 
what relieved the drab wilderness of un- 
inspirational procedure: The genial hos- 
pitality of our hosts, the Architects and 
their ladies of Milwaukee . .. The ad- 
dress at the opening session Tuesday 
morning by Mayor Daniel W. Hoan... 
The report of the Committee on Public 
Works by Franeis P. Sullivan . . . The 
impromptu remarks at the close of the 
dinner on Friday evening by Louis La- 
Beaume, which gave strength to nerves, 
shattered by the Frank person’s voice, to 
totter into the bar for a shot of brandy 
and potash . . . The Wisconsin cheeses 
in several varieties, each better than the 
last... The early morning steamboats 
in Suite 630... The eaviar at Port Wash- 
ington, washed down with thimblefuls of 
King’s Ransom ... The golden glory of 
massed acres of dandelions on the way 
to Kohler village, and the equally golden 
glory of the babble glasses in the tavern 
there . . . The egg pancakes at Maders 

. Lake Michigan (or perhaps it’s Lake 
Superior) grilled whitefish and perch 

. Dick Philipp’s luncheon at the Plank- 
ingion . . . Riverbend gardens at night 
With spotlights on shining Asphodels. 

the Friday evening issue of the Mil- 
Waukee “Sentinel” announced; “Stephen 
P. Voorhees, Chairman of the Construe- 
tion Code Authority, was elected Presi- 
det of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects”; and so to bed. 


Husert G. Riptey 
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Competition for Memorial 
Civic Auditorium 


The United States government and the 
six States formed from the old “North- 
west Territory” expect to celebrate, in 
1937-38, the 150th anniversary of the “Or- 
dinance of 1787” and the establishment 
of the Northwest Territory. As the cen- 
tral feature of the celebration it has 
been decided to provide, in the city of 
Marietta, Ohio, a Memorial Civie Audi- 
torium and City Building to cost ap- 
proximately $250,000. The design of this 
building has been made the subject of 
an architectural competition, open only 
to members of the A.I.A. and conducted 
by Howard Dwight Smith of the Archi- 
tectural School of Ohio State University 
at Columbus, who will act as Profes- 
sional Adviser. The Competition opens 
July 1, 1935, and will consist of a prelim- 
inary and a final stage, each of thirty 
days duration. Substantial prizes are an- 
nounced by the Temporary Committee. 
Full particulars and programmes of the 
competition may be obtained by writing 
to the Professional Adviser at the ad- 
dress given. 


New Officers for 
New York Chapter, A.1.A. 


Election of Hobart B. Upjohn, F.A.I.A., 
designer of church and college buildings, 
as President of the New York Chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects 
is announced. Mr. Upjohn succeeds 
Ralph Walker, who served two terms. 

Other officers chosen were: Gerald A. 
Holmes, Vice President; Frederick G. 
Frost, Secretary; Daniel P. Higgins, 
Treasurer; Harvey Stevenson, Recorder. 
Mr. Walker and Robert B. O’Connor 
were elected to the executive committee. 
Mr. O’Connor becomes Chairman of the 
Committee on Professional Practice, 
other members of which are Frederick 
L. Ackerman and Eric Gugler. 

The following were named to the jury 
for the Chapter’s Medal of Honor: Wil- 
liam Adams Delano, Thomas Harlan 
Ellett, J. André Fouilhoux, Lawrence 
Grant White. Grosvenor Atterbury and 
Otto Eggers will serve on the Committee 
on Fellows until 1938. L. Murray Frank- 
lin will head the Committee on Nomi- 
nations, which also ineludes Charles 
Butler and William Platt. 


Architectural League 
to Hold Exposition 


A national exposition, in which architects 
and decorators will collaborate towards 
giving a complete and full-sized picture 
of the American building industry from 
beginning to end, has been announced 
by the Architectural League of New 
York. 

The Architectural League has joined 
the American Institute of Architects and 
the American Institute of Decorators in 
projecting this exposition, which will be 
held October 10 to 19 at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, 47th Street and Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 

In addition the exposition will em- 
brace the Fiftieth Annual Exhibition of 
the Architectural League, which will con- 
sist of a series of galleries of selected 
work by leading American architects, 
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sculptors, decorative painters, landscape 
painters, and craftsmen. 

Small homes and country homes will 
receive greater attention in the forth- 
coming exhibition than in previous 
years because of the increased interest 
in this branch of construction, and the 
stimulus given to it by the Federal Hous- 
ing Program. Homes of all types and 
designs, and to fit every purse, will be 
illustrated by designs, drawings, and 
models. There will be subdivisions with 
surroundings landscaped in miniature. 

As a component part of these exhibits, 
comprehensive displays of plumbing, 
furnishings, furniture, building materials 
and all illumination and decorative ef- 
fects that go into the construction of 
such homes will be shown. 

On the first floor of the exhibition 
premises, facing the entrance, will be a 
house designed by architects and deco- 
rated completely by the exhibition com- 
mittee of the American Institute of Deco- 
rators. 

Photographs for the League yearbook 
should be submitted at 115 E. 40th 
Street, New York, not later than August 
1. Entry slips for exhibits in the League 
show may be obtained upon application 
and should be returned with entry fee 
not later than September 3. Exhibits will 
be received at the Grand Central Palace 
on Friday, September 27, from 9 to 5. 


AJIS.C. Bridge Awards 


A Jury of Award (consisting of Dean 
Frederick Skene, School of Technology, 
College of the City of New York; Dean 
E. R. Bossange, New York University of 
Architecture; F. E. Schmitt, Editor of the 
Engineering News Record; Professor 
George E. Beggs, Department of Civil 
Engineering, Princeton University; and 
Paul P. Cret, Architect) last month chose 
the Bourne Bridge across the Cape Cod 
Canal at Bourne, Massachusetts, and the 
Douglas County Bridge No. 667, near 
Omaha, Nebraska, as the most beautiful 
steel bridges built during 1934. 

The Bourne Bridge was designed by 
Fay, Spofford, and Thorndike, Engi- 
neers, of Boston and the Douglas County 
bridge was by Guy Dorsey, Assistant 
County Surveyor. 


John A. Petrina 


Nec arerce oommmmmtae 
1893—1935 


John A. Petrina, Head of the Depart- 
ment of Graphic Arts at Pratt Institute 
in Brooklyn, and widely known artist and 
illustrator, died on June 14 at Salt Lake 
City as the result of an automobile acci- 
dent, which occurred while he was en 
route to California with his wife and son. 
Readers of Pencit Points will remem- 
ber him as author of several articles on 
drawing and etching that appeared dur- 
ing the last few years and that were re- 
cently incorporated into a useful book, 
“Art Work, How Produced, How Repro- 
duced.” His drawings, paintings and 
prints have been extensively exhibited, 
both here and abroad, and a number of 
them are included in the permanent col- 
lections of important art museums. He 
was a fine fellow as well as a talented 
artist and will be mourned by hundreds 
of his students and associates. 


Chicago Architectural Club 
to Run Competition 


The Chicago Architectural Club has 
elected the following men to hold office 
during the coming year: President, Ralph 
Gross; Vice President, Evald A. Young; 
Secretary, Thomas J. Mulig; Treasurer, 
John McPherson; Directors, Henry 
Bresen, Charles Konsevic, George 
Recher, Albert J. Delong, Wm. F. Thom- 
son, and Lee D. Berbiers. 

Architects, architectural draftsmen, de- 
signers, and students residing in the six- 
teen middle western states, in the area 
from Ohio to Nebraska and Minnesota to 
Arkansas, are invited to participate in a 
“Terra Cotta Wall Block Competition,” 
under the auspices of the Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club. 

Prizes totaling $500 will be awarded 
to the winners through the generosity of 
the American Terra Cotta Company and 
the Northwestern Terra Cotta Corpora- 
tion of Chicago. The competition will be 
the design of either a one or two story 
building with terra cotta machine run 
wall blocks to be used in the facades. 
Much freedom will be allowed competi- 
tors in the execution of their designs. 
Programs will be issued July 15, 1935, 
with the finished drawings due on mid- 
night, September 16, 1935. 

Programs may be secured by writing 
to the “Terra Cotta Wall Block Compe- 
tition Committee,” The Chicago Archi- 
tectural Club, 1801 S. Prairie Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. Each request must state 
whether applicant is an architect, archi- 
tectural draftsman, designer, or student. 


Ryerson Fellowship Awarded 


The Jury appointed to consider the work 
submitted by candidates for a Competi- 
tion to award the Edward L. Ryerson 
Fellowships in Architecture and Land- 
scape Architecture, reported as follows: 

Designs were submitted by eleven 
Architects, two each from the University 
of Cincinnati, Ohio State University, 
Iowa State College, University of Michi- 
gan and Armour Institute of Chicago, 
and one from the University of Illinois; 
also by ten Landscape Architects, two 
each from the University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Iowa State College, and the Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

After carefully considering the work 
submitted and the scholastic records of 
the candidates, the Jury awarded the 
Edward L. Ryerson Traveling Fellowship 
in Architecture to Mr. William H. Buch- 
holz of the University of Illinois, and the 
Edward L. Ryerson Traveling Fellowship 
in Landscape Architecture to Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Dean, also of the University of 
Illinois. 

In making the award to Mr. Buchholz 
the Jury commended the simplicity and 
logical arrangement of both plan and ele- 
vation. The Jury considers it the most 
economical and practical solution sub- 
mitted. 

The award to Mr. Dean was based on 
his simple and logical design, good scale, 
and intelligent handling of practical 
plant material. 

Honorable Mention in Architecture 
was awarded to Mr. Rudolph A. Matern, 
and in Landscape Architecture to Mr. 
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A most unusual announcement by Jack E. Pulver, one-time winner of the Pencil Points 


152 Competition and since that time not altogether unsuccessful in other directions 


Richard Ives, both of the University of 
Michigan. 

This year the Jury was much gratified 
to note the many excellent solutions of 
the problem submitted and the careful 
following of this difficult program. 

Members of the Jury were: David 
Adler, Walter S. Brewster, Ernest A. 
Grunsfeld, Jr., Franz Lipp, and Joseph 
T. Ryerson, Chairman. 


A Letter from Maurice 
Deutsch of New York 


“I have read with interest Mr. H. Van 
Buren Magonigle’s warning note to the 
Architectural profession, and the various 
opinions received from other Architects. 
This should apply with equal force to 
the Engineering profession. The danger 
lies, however, in destructive criticism, 
rather than criticism that will be help- 
ful to all right-thinking persons asso- 
ciated with the Architectural or the Engi- 
neering professions. 

“In this materialistic age, have we 
fallen from the high ideals which were 
manifested during the great period of 
Cathedral building, to which Longfellow 
so beautifully refers?: 


‘The Architect 

Built his great heart into these sculp- 
tured stones, 

And with him toiled his children and 
their lives 

Were builded, with his own, into the 
walls, 

As offerings unto God, 


“Architecture, during any period, can 
only reflect the general standard of 
thought of the age. Architecture-Engi- 
neering, as well as Architects-Engineers, 
should be judged by the individual char- 
acter and thinking that is associated with 
them, for these must needs build on solid 
foundations, and with enduring and har- 
monious qualities that are so essential to 
the progress of all professions, if they 
are to maintain public esteem. 

“In his book, The Stones of Venice, in 
the chapter entitled, The Virtues of 
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Architecture, John Ruskin has said: 

‘In the main, we require from build- 
ings, as from men, two kinds of good- 
ness; first, the doing of their practical 
duty well; then that they be graceful and 
pleasing in doing it; which last is itself 
another form of duty, 

“Ts it right to criticize persons or 
groups, unless their motives can be 
proven to be detrimental to the advance- 
ment of higher public ideals? Should 
this not be the standard of professional 
criticism? IT am reminded of Proverbs 
21-2, which indicates the only criterion 
by which we may judge our fellow 
craftsmen: ‘Every way of a man is right 
in his own eyes, but the Lord pondereth 
the hearts, 

“If the motives of professional men are 
in the public interest first, they are 
bound to be beneficial to self-interest in 
the long run.” 


New Atelier to Open 
in New York Next Fall 


A group of students in Architectural De- 
sign will assemble in September in New 
York City to form an Atelier for the 
study of Beaux Arts Institute programs. 
Dues will be minimal, limited to over- 
head. There will\ be two instructors, 
graduates of the Beaux Arts in Paris. For 
information write to Paul Mauch, 6489 
82nd Place, Elmhurst, Long Island, N. Y. 


Plym and Steedman Fellowships 


The Francis J. Plym Fellowship in Archi- 
tecture for 1935 was awarded to William 
Vernon Reed of Monticello, Hlinois, a- 
the result of a competition for the design 
of “A Fine Residence.” 

The James Harrison Steedman Fellow- 
ship in Architecture of Washington Unt- 
versity, St. Louis, went to Edward Kk. 
Schade of Carnegie Tech, who was se 
lected from a field of 27 candidates. Th: 
subject of this competition was ~* 
School of Law Enforcement.” 

A fuller account of these competition> 
together with some of the drawings wil! 
be published in a later issue. 
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One hundred and fifty feet above busy New York streets are three-quarters of an acre of 
unsurpassed gardens... running brooks, 35-foot trees and thousands of flowering plants and 


Only the finest materials could 


shrubs. Barrett Waterproofing applied by Tuttle Roofing Company, New York. 


qualify for Rockefeller Center 


"Gardens of the Nations” 


The transformation of the ‘“sky- 
side” of an Il-story building in 
Rockefeller Center, New York, into 
a magnificent garden spot, presented 
important architectural and engin- 
eering as well as landscaping prob- 
lems. 

The selection of Pitch 
ind Felt, applied according to Barrett 
iethods, to meet the unusual water- 


Barrett 


proofing conditions involved, gives 
‘triking evidence of the quality of 
(hese materials and the soundness 
! Barrett application technique. 


Barrett Roofs and Waterproofing are 
the result of 81 years of experience 
in the development of the finest 
weatherproofing or waterproofing 
materials it is possible to make. 

A skilled Barrett Technica! Staff, 
familiar with waterproofing all types 
of construction, will gladly cooperate 
with you in the preparation of speci- 
fications to meet any roofing or 
waterproofing need. 

*Phone, wire or write our nearest 
office, or see your local Barrett 
Approved Roofer. 









Hard to believe this pleasant woodland stream 
and waterfall are on top of a New York 
skyscraper. 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2800 So. Sacramento Avenue, Chicago, [Illinois »* Birmingham, Alabama 
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Rome Prize in Architecture 
for 1935 


The Rome Prize in Architecture was this 
year awarded to George T. Licht, of New 
Rochelle, New York, graduate of Yale 
University in 1932, son of the well-known 
architect, George A. Licht. He is now 
with the Procurement Division of the 
Treasury Department at Washington, 
D. C. Mr. Licht won the Fontainebleau 
Prize for study in France in 1929, the 
$500 prize of the Society of Illuminating 
Engineers in 1934, was finalist in the 
Paris Prize competition and the Rome 
Prize competition in 1934 and _ placed 
second in the LeBrun Scholarship com- 
petition for 1935. He is 27 years old. 

Honorable mentions in architecture 
went to Frank Montana, of New York, 
graduate of New York University; Leon 
S. Barton of Brooklyn, graduate of Clem- 
son College, S. C., and New York Uni- 
versity; and D. Roderick Jones of Home- 
stead Park, Pa., graduate of Carnegie 
Institute of Technology. 

The winner will receive $1450 a year 
for a term of two years beginning Octo- 
ber Ist, 1935, with free residence and 
studio at the Academy. The estimated 
value of the fellowship is about $2000 a 
year. 

The following ten finalists were chosen 
from 88 entrants: Leon S. Barton, Jr.; 
Pier L. Cherici, of Brooklyn, graduate 
of New York University; Anthony S. 
Ciresi, of Cleveland, Ohio, graduate of 
Western Reserve University and Cleve- 
land School of Architecture; Vernon F. 
Duckett, of Washington, D. C., student 
at Catholic University of America; Wil- 
liam Russell James, Jr., of Winston- 
Salem, N. C., graduate of Carnegie In- 
stitute and Princeton University; D. Rod- 
erick Jones of Homestead Park, Pa., 
graduate of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology; Robert S. Kitchen, of Dayton, 
Ohio, graduate of Cornell University; 
George T. Licht; Elmer Love of Corry, 
Pa., graduate of Carnegie Institute of 
Technology and now teaching at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; and Frank Montana 
of New York City, graduate of New York 
University. 

The jury of award consisted of Wm. 
Mitchell Kendall, Chairman, Chester H. 
Aldrich, Louis Ayres, John Russell Pope, 
and James Kellum Smith. 

The preliminary competition called for 
the design of A Bridge over a Valley in 
a City Park and the final was based on 
the design of A Protestant Church in the 
Classical Tradition. The winning draw- 
ings will be reproduced next month. 


Paris Prize Won by 
Paul M. Heffernan 


Paul M. Heffernan, twenty-six years old, 
of Ames, Iowa, a graduate student at 
Harvard University, won the twenty- 
eighth annual prize in architecture of the 
Beaux-Arts Institute of Design. 

Mr. Heffernan, who will study for two 
and a half years at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, survived three thirty-six-hour tests 
in the Beaux-Arts Institute, 304 East 
Forty-fourth Street, during which he made 
sketches of a model dairy, an industrial 
arts museum and an opera-house audito- 
rium. His scholarship is worth $3,600. 

Three others were in the finals. They 





were Lester W. Smith, a Princeton 
graduate, of 103 Pierrepont Street, 
Brooklyn, who finished second; Thomas 
T. Russell, of Philadelphia, who was 
third, and Adrian Waldorf, of 118 Web- 
ster Avenue, Brooklyn, pupil of Lloyd 
Morgan. Each of the four finalists re- 
ceived a check for $50 to cover expenses 
in connection with the competition. 

Mr. Heffernan, who said that he hoped 
to specialize in the relation between do- 
mestic architecture and landscape archi- 
tecture, attended the Ames High School, 
after which he went to Iowa State Col- 
lege, receiving a Bachelor of Science de- 
gree in architectural engineering in 1929. 
In the summer of 1929 he attended the 
Foundation for Landscape Architecture 
of Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, 
Ill. 

For two years Mr. Heffernan then 
traveled about the United States on a 
scholarship from Lake Forest Univer- 
sity, given by Conde Nast. In 1930 he re- 
turned to Iowa State University, where 
he obtained a Master of Science degree 
in architectural engineering the follow- 
ing year and taught freehand drawing. 
He then went to the Harvard University 
Graduate School, from which he will re- 
ceive a Master of Arts degree this sum- 
mer. 

The members of the prize committee 
were Chester H. Aldrich, Archibald M. 
Brown, John W. Cross, Otto Eggers, Ely 
Jacques Kahn, William F. Lamb, Wil- 
liam Van Alen, Ralph T. Walker, Whit- 
ney Warren, and Joseph B. Freedlander, 
Chairman. 


Building School Moves 
The New York Building School, former- 


ly in the Grand Central Terminal Build- 
ing, announces its new quarters at 67 
West 44th Street, New York City, where 
it will continue its courses in building 
design and Review for State Examina- 
tions under the direction of L. M. 


Bernfeld and William A. Hoffberg. 


M.1.T. Scholarship Awards 


Dean William Emerson of the Depart- 
ment of Architecture of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology announces 
that the M.I.T. Traveling Scholarship for 
1935 has been awarded to Frank A. Fail- 
lace of Brookline, Massachusetts, and 
that the Special Student Scholarship was 
given to Stephen Richardson of Seattle, 
Washington. Anthony A. Grasso of 
Brooklyn, New York, placed second but 
with an “H.C.” in the Special Student 
Competition and Mentions were awarded 
to Milton E. Nelson of Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, John T. Murphy of Kansas City, 
and Ralph E. Bowers of Allston, Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Rotch Traveling Scholarship for 
1935 was won by Gordon Bunshaft of 
Buffalo, New York, who also holds an 
M.I.T. degree of Master in Architecture. 


Store Front Modernization 


At a meeting in the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel in New York on June 18th, held 
under the sponsorship of the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company and the Westing- 
house Lamp Company, a number of 
speakers brought out some surprising de- 
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velopments in the modernization o! 
Store Fronts. Actual case histories show 
ing how a merchant could expect t 
profit by bringing his store or shop up- 
to-date with a modern exterior and 
proper lighting provided real reasons 
for urging modernization. 

For instance, a Philadelphia restaurant 
increased its business 75 per cent in two 
months. Another store front moderniza- 
tion resulted in a 200 per cent increase 
in business. A man in New York State 
owned a store which was empty. He in- 
stalled a new store front and obtained a 
tenant paying $300 per month—and the 
tenant is doing an excellent business. 

The effect of modern lighting on the 
attention value of the show windows is 
surprising. Systematic study of a promi- 
nent jewelry store’s windows revealed 
that only 175 people out of every 1000 
passers-by stopped to look in the win- 
dows. Lighting was modernized and a 
new count showed that 468 out of every 
1000 stopped to window shop. A Chicago 
department store modernized one of five 
poorly lighted windows. A check showed 
that 478 people stopped to look at the 
display in the well-lighted window while 
only 70 were attracted to all 4 of the 
poorly lighted ones. 

The F.H.A. makes it possible for a 
merchant to obtain the capital with 
which to modernize and increase his 
business. The President has just signed 
the bill under which the government will 
underwrite or insure banks against losses 
on loans up to $50,000. The former limit 
under Title 2 was $2,000. 

Architects who see possibilities in the 
plan can secure full details as to how 
merchants can obtain loans by visiting 
their local Federal Housing Administra- 
tion Bureau. The Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company or the Westinghouse Lamp 
Company representatives in the locality 
will provide an abundant number of 
case histories on the increase in a mer- 
chant’s business that could result from 
modernizing his store front and lighting. 

Talking still pictures, showing some 
of the 10,000 store fronts modernized 
with Pittsburgh Plate Glass products, are 
available at company warehouses and 
will be shown to any group of architects 
wishing to see them. 

The government is distributing 4,000- 
000 booklets on the modernization of 
commercial buildings to the real prop- 
erty owners of the United States. 


A Letter from B. Francis McGuire 


“During the lull, we have had ample 
time to look back on the bad habits of 
the past and to firmly resolve to over- 
come the faults which proved so detri- 
mental to our business. 

“The architect’s custom of giving tech- 
nical information, advice, and sketches 
free of charge has, in my opinion, been 
most harmful and inexcusable, to say 
the least. 

“Imagine, if you can, what would hap- 
pen if you tried the same practice 0” 
your lawyer, doctor, certified public av- 
countant, or other professional men. 

“How can we expect those outside o! 
the profession to consider our service 
of any value if we insist upon giving 
away the fruits of our long years of 
training.” 
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REPORT OF THE JURY OF AWARD 





Pencil Points 1935 Architectural Competition 
SPONSORED BY THE IRON FIREMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Tue Jury arrived at Yama Farms, a quiet, dis- 
tinguished place in the Catskills, on the afternoon 
of June 13th, and immediately settled down to 
its pleasant but arduous duties. There was no 
scheduled date set for the announcement of the 
awards, a circumstance which insured that each 
drawing submitted would be carefully considered: 
in many cases they were reviewed again and again. 

Many recent competitions have been as much 
puzzle contests as competitions for design plan 
solutions. Cubage has been so limited that the 
average family would have to use a shoe horn to 
get themselves as well as their possessions into the 
This forced the competitors 
towards an elimination of attic and basement space 
so valuable to the real seeker for a home. Many 
designers were compelled to go to the modern flat 
roof to accommodate the requirements. In_ this 
competition the program wisely allowed the com- 
petitors enough cubage so that a Houdini was not 
required to provide the proper number of ade- 


house designed. 


quately sized rooms. 

The jury carefully considered Title II of the 
Federal Housing Act and, during its deliberations, 
many designs were graded by the percentage sys- 
out by the architects 
pointed as State directors. 

The program was apparently well studied by 
the contestants except for a number who disre- 
garded the first sentence, “The design of a house 
for gracious... living” and later on “with the qual- 
ity of a home (rather than a machine for living) .” 
The jury considered all of the so-called Modern- 
istic houses as carefully as possible and held for 
further consideration any that showed a real study 
of the problem. It regrets, however, that some 
were apparently designed in a language not under- 
stood by even the more liberal members and cer- 
tainly not living up to the program conditions. 

After two days and nights of careful considera- 
tion, forty-four drawings still received enough 
votes to remain in the running for the final awards. 
The following morning the jury reviewed those 
which had been rejected and brought back two 
drawings, one of which later received a mention. 

Of the six drawings receiving the largest number 
of votes on the ballot mentioned above and by the 
percentage and point method, three were among 
the final prize winners. The fourth came up slowly 
from the mention group. The final awards were: 
FIRST PRIZE: Amedeo Leone of Detroit. A fine 


consideration of the plot, careful placing of the 


tem worked various ap- 
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house with a beautifully studied landscape layout, 
garage well screened vet conveniently located. An 
excellent plan on all three floors. Children’s baths 
on second floor could have been arranged to give 
more privacy. Basement layout very well consid- 
ered, both as to layout, light, and ventilation. De- 
sign fresh in feeling yet based on the best tradi- 
tions of the past. All elevations show real charm. 
This sheet showed the best arrangement of all sub- 
mitted and was beautifully presented. It was re- 
gretted that a basement lavatory was not provided. 
SECOND PRIZE: John W. Keyes of Philadelphia. 
A good plot plan, house also well placed, main 
portion on axis of garden. A practical garage treat- 
ment and more privacy for the garage could be ob- 
tained by better planting, the latter poorly pre- 
sented throughout. First floor plan simple but com- 
plete, with study well planned for privacy with a 
guest room on a good, compact second floor plan. 
Again, a well arranged basement plan, well lighted 
and complete with all requirements. The jury felt 
that the sunken garden was rather narrow and the 
elevation had less character than the prize design. 
THIRD PRIZE: J. Floyd Yewell of New York. An- 
other finely disposed plot plan, garage well located 
but turning court rather cramped. First floor plan 
well arranged for gracious living; hall could be 
most attractive but closet doors should be placed 
on ends so hall would have more wall space. Sec- 
ond floor baths too tight and not enough privacy. 
Basement too meagre and possibilities of outside 
lighting and ventilation not as carefully studied 
as the other prize designs. The principal elevation 
is the finest of all submitted. Sheet beautifully pre- 
sented. This design will not easily go out of style. 
FOURTH PRIZE: Helmer N. Anderson and Frank 
Elmer Wood of Chicago. Plot plan not care- 
fully studied, no provision for special garden fea- 
tures. A very practical plan, good arrangement of 
garage and service court, second floor plan tight 
but best of the compact plans submitted. Best 
arrangement submitted of basement recreation 
room as regards outdoors, the sunken court with 
different planting levels, paving around pool, ete., 
very carefully handled. Main elevation, while at- 
tractive, does not express the plan. 

MENTION COMMENDED: Norman W. Alpaugh 
of Los Angeles. A sheet well presented, garden 
plan not especially inspired but elevation distine- 
tive and one of the most individual submitted. 
Steps in main hall unfortunate in an otherwise 
good plan. Second floor small but well arranged 
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and the basement was also considered too tight. 
MENTION COMMENDED: Anthon F. Darrin and 
Charles W. Beeston of New York. A fresh handling 
of the principal elevations that is most note- 
worthy, modern in design yet agreeable to look at, 
main entrance rather tricky, plot plan interesting 
but double service arrangement not good. First 
floor plan complicated: owner’s suite attractive. 
MENTION COMMENDED: Howard A. Topp and 
Malcolm P. Cameron of Los Angeles. Best solution 
of the forecourt plan, house well placed, good 
plot plan, garage far enough from front door so 
it is not objectionable. Good plans with all main 
rooms cross ventilated and good orientation. 
Would have gone further if basement plan had not 
been neglected: entirely too tight. 

MENTION COMMENDED: J. Floyd Yewell of 
New York. A most interesting solution of the prob- 
lem, picturesque in both plan and elevation and 
beautifully shown. Managed to get a very complete 
first floor plan, other plans rather tight. Jury felt 
roof lines were rather restless. 

MENTION: Henry T. Aspinwall and Paul F. 
Simpson of Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. A good 
first floor plan, good main elevation except that 
projecting wings are faked in perspective and, 
running around corners, would not build well. 
MENTION: Dean W. Axline of New York. Plans 
too complicated, all elevations interesting but jury 
could see no reason for narrow porch or for run- 
ning around front corner of house. 

MENTION: Burton Ashford Bugbee of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. A good flat roof house, would have 
been better if there were not so many bay windows 
in both plans and elevations. , 

MENTION: Earl F. Cleland of Magnolia, Ohio. A 
modernistic scheme both for plan and elevation, 
a different manner of handling front of house 
which probably would be confusing. The best open 
type plan but the fireplace placed at an impos- 
sible location as to use. Only modernistic design 
to indicate use of materials. Not a friendly house. 
MENTION: Ferdinand Eiseman and Rees Weston 
of Washington. A most interesting plot plan and 
solution of recreation room with access to garden. 
MENTION: Howard G. Elwell of Bell, California. 
A different and interesting handling of the house 
in relation to the plot, simple straightforward solu- 
tion of the problem in general. 

MENTION: Charles M. Foster of Elmhurst, Long 
Island, N. Y. An attractive stylistic handling of 
design, simple yet distinctive in character; a smart 
plot layout and good lighting of basement but 
space is badly cramped. 

MENTION: Leland F. Fuller of Santa Monica, 
California. A good solution of the small French 
villa type, both in plan with its interesting court, 
and elevations. Second floor plan especially good. 
MENTION: Robert I. Hillier of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Best of the Colonial designs submitted: good pres- 
entation and handling of garage and service drive. 
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MENTION: W. R. Hubbard of Temperance, Mic’:. 
Interesting handling of the so-called Monterey 
type: garage too conspicuous, plans weak. 
MENTION: Clarence W. Jahn of Milwaukee. Sec- 
ond floor too tight, basement the same, good plot 
layout and service drive to garage. 

MENTION: Theodore Kautzky of New York. An- 
other beautifully presented sheet and by all means 
the best English type scheme submitted. Plans and 
general layout not equal to many others submitted. 
MENTION: Douglas P. Maier of Cleveland 
Heights, Ohio. A good Early New England Co- 
lonial design, well arranged garage court: general 
plot layout and basement not so well handled. 
MENTION: Charles F. Mink of New York. Good 
plot solution, unusual plans except basement, jury 
felt that porch was very disturbing in design. 
MENTION: Daniel F. Neilinger of New York. Jury 
felt that plans were too forced and garage and 
guest wings too conspicuous, taking away from the 
great charm of the main elevation. Good modern 
feeling and garden elevation also was commended 
for its simplicity. Orientation reversed. 
MENTION: Y. W. Nibecker and Leslie Arthur of 
Los Angeles. One of the best modern designs sub- 
mitted. Garden front well presented, plans not 
among the best, basement poorly considered. 
MENTION: Arthur Florian Payne of St. Louis. 
A compact plan with fresh modern handling of a 
simple brick house, good service arrangement and 
plot plan, second floor plan too cramped and base- 
ment ignores possibilities of light and air. 
MENTION: Arthur D. Roberts of Bell, California. 
Good open plan arrangement giving much outdoor 
living space on both first and second floors. Base- 
ment plan again neglected. 

MENTION: Franklin G. Scott of Melrose, Massa- 
chusetts. Another modern scheme giving a great 
deal of outdoor living space. 

MENTION: Walter H. Smith of Pittsburgh. The 
jury felt that this competitor had produced a great 
deal of house for the cubage and one of the best 
English designs. A good handling of the garage in 
front, a complicated second floor and poor base- 
ment. 

MENTION: Ides Van der Gracht of Washington. 
Another good adaptation of the Georgian town 
house, handled in a manner expressing a great deal 
of character, front drive in court well done. 


Respectfully submitted, 


( Edward W. Donn, F.A.LA. 
Walter S. Frazier, A.I.A. 
Ralph W. Gray, A.L.A. 

James M. Hamilton, A.1.A. 
FORT OY ENO le ene AA, 

Edwin H. Hewitt, F.A.I.A. 
Dwight James Baum, F.A.LA. 
L Chairman 


Russell F. Whitehead, Professional Adviser 
Kenneth Reid, Assistant Professional Adviser 
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IDEALS ARE 
NOT YET DEAD 


A Dozen Random Thoughts 
By HARRY F. CUNNINGHAM 


The other day, I received a card from an Archi- 
tect in a Southern City. It was a nicely engraved 
card and it informed me that, “X. Y. Zelotes an- 
nounces that he will continue the practice of archi- 
tecture, with offices in. ..... ete.” I liked that 
card. It was brave and optimistic. Bravery and 
optimism are essential parts of one’s equipment to 
begin the practice of architecture. How much more 
necessary they are to continue it—especially in 
these days. 

That card set me to thinking about a multitude 
of things. Or—to be more accurate—lI should say 
that the card gave a sort of precision to certain 
vague thoughts which have been chasing each other 
through the chambers of my brain for a more or 
less long time. To aid further in the moulding of 
my haif-formed thoughts into ideas which might 
be expressed, I have been reading. 

Reading is so closely akin to thought (if one 
reads with his mind as well as with his eyes), that 
it might well be called, “Thinking’s twin brother.” 
| have been reading a well-made little book called 
Gracian’s Manual, with the subtitle, “A Truth- 
telling Manual and the Art of Worldly Wisdom.” 
It was written in the first half of the Seventeenth 
Century, by a Spanish Priest, and has just been 
put into very forceful English by a friend whom I 
admire, Doctor Martin Fischer, who is Physician, 
Philosopher, Chemist, Painter, Student and so on. 
| have enjoyed, also, another of Martin Fischer's 
translations—this one from the Japanese, with the 
help of Doctor Shiro Tashiro. It is the Fushi [kai 
No Ryaku of Koan Ogata, a Japanese Physician 
whose living began in 1812 and ended in 1863. 
Since the Architect is both Priest and Physician 
(along with a lot of other things), the wisdom of 
the old Spanish soul-saver and that of the more 
recent’ Japanese body-saver fit well into any 
scheme of architectural thought. 

(he reading of these things, plus the card from 
niv southern friend, plus the weather (which is 
divine, of the sort which keeps wise men indoors), 
plus the fact that I do not—for the moment—feel 
the least bit like drawing, have persuaded me to 
‘“t into organized words the random thoughts 
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which have taken form in my middle-aged mind 
during these days and weeks that have witnessed 
my slow recovery from the devastation wrought by 
Christmas. Since thoughts 
are valueless until they are shared, I set them 


even when random— 


down, hereafter, for you. 


I 


The Architect lives for others—not for himself. 
This may sound like a platitude and it will be 
hard for some to swallow. But, a little serious re- 
flection will convince the honest Architect, | am 
sure, of the truth of the statement and he will 
agree, | am equally sure, that this is the very 
essence of his profession. Some Architects have 
overlooked this; in some cases deliberately, in 
others simply because they have not thought 
enough about such things to really know “what 
it’s all about.” They have followed the architec- 
tural highway, thinking it leads to high honor or 
to great profit, or to both. But they have been off 
the highway and in a by-road, almost ever since 
they started. Fame and profit can be neither 
bought nor begged. They come—or they stay away 

quite of themselves, but they do bear a direct re- 
lation to one’s honest efforts to earn them. The 
Architect who strives, persistently, to build up a 
group of satisfied human beings whom he has 
served and whose human needs he has met, will 
vo far toward high fame. Sufficient fortune 
(profit) to meet his own needs and satisfy his own 
desires will—almost automatically—follow along 
as the group grows. 


The Architect’s greatest asset is the good will of 
the public. Great knowledge and skill, faultless 
conduct even, are of small avail if that good will 
be lacking. The Architect must understand the 
state of mind of the individual and that of the 
public, and he must bend himself to that state of 
mind (or will). for he is the servant of the public 

not its master. Architecture is actually the most 
servile of the professions. The Architect can—and 
must—be master of himself, of his art (with its 
incidental science), and of his time. But he is the 
servant of his public—of that part of humanity 
with which he has contact—and he wins to the 
good will of that Master through his own mastery 
of himself, his art, and his time. 


Faced with a client and his problem, an Archi- 
tect must never seek to make his client spend as 
much as possible. He must contrive to secure for 
his client a maximum of comfort and of that con- 
tentment which comes of comfort, and this he must 
do at a minimum of expense to his client. A friend 
of mine said just the other day — speaking of a client 
of his—“He’s worth fifty millions; [m going to 
get all of it I can.” The friend has qualities which 
endear him to me, but that remark made me boil 
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when I heard it—it grows worse the more I think 
of it. An Architect must never be cheap (which is 
quite different from being economical) and he 
must never allow his client to become so. Better 
no clients at all than cheap ones. Buildings can 
last a long time and, while their good points are 
sometimes recognized as stars in the Architect’s 
crown, their faults are always hung about their 
designer's neck to drag him down. Every cheap 
item or method is a potential disaster, not so much 
to the building itself as to its Architect. 
IV 
An Architect must assure himself of a reasonable 
reward for his work, but he must never try to see 
how much he can “get out” of his client. Of what 
use will it be to create, for one’s client, a comfort- 
able frame for happy living, or an efficient sphere 
for useful labor, if one seeks to drain the client of 
that which is necessary to continue the living and 
facilitate the labor? 
Vv 

The client’s problem must be recognized as the 
Architect’s target—not his bow or his arrow. The 
Architect will not play with that target, but will 
study it without prejudice and lay on it with his 
best vision. He will not draw his bow until he 
knows that his arm and his aim are steadied by the 
highest purpose. The honest Architect will use his 
client’s problem neither as a field for experimen- 
tation nor as an opportunity to exploit a “pet 
theory.” He will remember that the money he is 
and he will 
realize that this money becomes, in his hands, a 


spending is his client’s—not his own 
sort of “Trust Fund” which must produce the 
maximum in permanent satisfaction. 
VI 
The wise Architect must strive to keep himself 
up-to-date, but he will avoid the bizarre as he will 
shun the un-tried. He must, in every true sense, be 
modern, but he will not be guilty of mere novelty. 
That which is good in our own today will be so 
because of its healthy growth forward and upward 
from the yesterdays of our fathers. Nothing is 
shorter-lived than mere novelty—it is already old 
tomorrow and quite forgotten the day after. It is 
safe to say that nothing is easier to invent, in 
Architecture and the other Arts, than a novelty; 
it is certain that nothing is less stable and less 
satisfying, for both stability and satisfaction are 
permanent qualities. Novelty is both pretentious 
the Architect can hold no traffic 
with either pretention or superficiality. 
Vil 

An Architect must be deliberate in his examina- 
tions and very serious in his considerations of all 
phases of his work. Quick glances, snap judgments 


and superficial 


and guesswork have no part in an Architect’s ex- 
perience. One should remember that time is the 
one thing which really belongs to us who are dedi- 
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cated to the service of others, and we have all the 
time that is necessary to do things with that as- 
surance which requires time. We must make the 
most of our time in all ways, employing it to 
broaden our culture and refine our skill. “Accuracy 
and thoroughness” is a good old slogan to stick to. 
One must not allow himself to become so hurried 
that he is unable to reflect that humanness which 
must be an Architect’s and which will result in the 
exercise of patience and courtesy toward client, 
contractor, workman, material man. One must 
never let go his sense of humor. 
Vill 

If a client’s problem appears to be insoluble by 
all the means at the Architect’s command, the 
Architect must not attempt to bluff through to a 
quasi-solution that can never satisfy. He must re- 
member the “pointing finger” which a completed 
building always is. Let it not be the finger of scorn 
or censure that our buildings will point at us. If 
a problem just will not be solved, the safe and 
honest thing to do is to admit to the client that 
one simply cannot hit the target. It is cowardly 
to blame the target. All of which is, not only 
simple humanity, but plain common sense as well. 
Common sense is so very uncommon as to be sure 
of a warm reception at all times and in all places. 


1X 


An Architect must endow his creations with three 
great qualities:—Stability, Economy, and Beauty. 
A building must satisfy the requirements of the 
three * 
over the 


Fates,” as one might call them, who preside 
Structural, the 
Aesthetic phases of human thought and experi- 


Economic, and_ the 


ence. And it is not enough for a building to be 
these things—it must declare that it is Stable, Eco- 
nomical, and Beautiful. If and when it does show 
that it is these things, it will, naturally, be perfectly 
“Functional” (as all good buildings have always 
Honest — stability, economy, and 
honest beauty cannot be otherwise than “fune- 


been). honest 


tional.” 

X 
It is a sound practice to review, at night, the 
happenings of the day. It is an excellent thing to 
record one’s experiences and observations. All too 
few are those who keep sensible, pertinent diaries. 
A brief daily record of experiences and observa- 
tions, set down after serious reflection, is as fine 
a legacy as a father can pass on to his son—as fine 
a gift as a man can offer to society. 

XI 
An Architect should endeavor to love and respect 
his colleagues. If this is impossible in some cases 
—and it probably will be—one must, at least, be 
patient and charitable. One must avoid gossip and 
refrain from discussing his fellow practitioners 
unless he can give them honest and unqualified 
praise. A brief mention of an error may work ever- 
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lasting injury to a reputation. One must consider, 
always, the consequences of a remark. One will 
talk less, if he does this, but he will be thinking 
more. An Architect will neither judge his con- 
fréres lightly, nor appraise them by comparison 
with what may be his own idiosyncrasies. Each 
Architect has his own characteristics and his own 
methods. Those of the other fellow may differ 
from yours and mine—but that condemns no one 
of us. Let us learn to respect the older men in the 
profession—for the years they have devoted to it 
(or spent in it), if for no other reason. Let us 
endear ourselves, through sympathy and under- 
standing, to the younger men. 


XII 


The Architect must manifest an active interest in 
Civie affairs and he should participate actively in 
sound movements for improving conditions of 
living and working in his community. If he is 
wise. he will avoid “ballyhoo” and he will shun 
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('d De Wolf Cove at Bristol, near the famous Herreshoff Yacht Works, sketched by Whitman Bailey 


those weird things called “Drives” and “Cam- 
paigns’ for this and that. These things (which are 
both pretentious and superficial) may put one in 
the public eye, but they do so at the dangerous 
risk of making one appear ridiculous to sensible 
and sensitive persons. One cannot bring about 
Civic improvement, or any other really good thing, 
by employing the methods which are used to sell 
cosmetics, vacuum cleaners, and favorite desserts. 

The foregoing twelve “Principles,” or “Maxims,” 
or whatever you may elect to call them, seem—to 
this middle-aged practitioner—to be applicable in 
the daily life and activity of the good Architect at 
all times, even this curious present time. If it were 
not that some persons consider XIII to be an “un- 
lucky” number, I should have added another. And 
that other 
less—would simply have repeated a one-time re- 
mark of Mr. Goodhue’s; “The Architect should be, 
if possible, a gentleman.” Only I should have liked 
to say “of course” rather than “if possible.” 


which sums up the twelve, more or 
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ARCHITECTS OF 
EUROPE TODAY 


5— LeCorbusier, France 


By GEORGE NELSON 


To anyone who has followed the development 
of architecture in the past two decades the name 
is hardly unfamiliar. To the layman who has 
dabbled in such matters, he is the man who builds 
houses that look like packing boxes, who asserts 
that a man’s house is not his castle—it is a 
“machine for living in.” He has been more widely 
copied, more bitterly attacked, than any living 
member of his craft. At the Paris 1925 Exposition 
his pavilion was herded into a corner, hidden from 
view by a larger one. His designs for remodeling 
a section of the city were barred from the Salon 
d’Automne with the comment that they were an 
insult to the city. He has “poisoned the minds” of 
the youth of France (of Italy, too, adds an archi- 
tect in Rome) and his very name is anathema to 
the Academicians. Today there is scarcely a coun- 
try in the world that cannot point to at least one 
construction based on his work, and there recently 
appeared an article on architectural education 
whose sole comment on France was that the 
ateliers of the brothers Perret and of Le Corbusier 
were worth all the schools in the country put to- 
gether. A slight difference of opinion here! 

It was more to get some idea concerning the man 
himself, to see where he stood in this turmoil of 
conflicting opinion, than to broadcast to a waiting 
world his already well advertised theories that I 
took advantage of his unexpected arrival in Rome 
to interview him. He commented, “Alors, vous 
faites ce sacré métier d’architecte?” It was hot, he 
added, did I not think beer was in order? We went 
around the corner and found some beer in a quiet 
calé, The café itself is worthy of notice. Old, even 
for a city like Rome, it has had generation after 
generation of artists, poets, tourists, diplomats, all 
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meeting for the once with a common aim. Byron 
had frequented the place, so had Keats and Shelley, 
probably. Now you can see the pensionnaires of 
the various Academies, long-haired folk from the 
artist-infested Via Marguta nearby, elegant gentle- 
men with ladies who are possibly a shade too ele- 
gant, and on a good evening it has a vivacity which 
recalls Paris, but not for long. The weight of the 
centuries is too much. This day there was no one, 
and the rooms were dark and cool after the blazing 
sun and heat out of doors. The contrast between 
this dank place and the theories of the man with 
me was striking, and I said as much. The best thing 
about Rome, he answered, was the sky. It was in- 
credible. Rome was best in the early morning. It 
was impossible after that; the noise, the conges- 
tion—frightful. The climate was bad, it gave him 
a headache. The hotel rooms were ghastly; dark 
except where light shot through the windows as 
if out of the mouth of a cannon. How could one 
live in such conditions? No, Paris was no better. 

He is a plain-looking man, this Le Corbusier. 
No striking irregularity of feature, nothing unduly 
prominent except possibly a high forehead. He 
wore large tortoise-shell glasses whose blank stare 
disguised any facial expression; one could only see 
an immobile face, tremendous areas of glass, and 
thin hair. That such ideas as the organization of 
traffic in Algiers on fast motor highways three hun- 
dred feet in the air, and the demolition of the 
center of Paris could have originated behind this 
noncommittal facade seems a bit incredible until 
one hears him talk. Then anything is credible. He 
speaks invariably in a quiet, matter-of-fact way, 
whether talking to one person or addressing a hall, 
moving from conclusion to conclusion with a di- 
rect and relentless logic that nothing can budge. 
His more fantastic schemes are all traceable to this 
method, which, taken to its conclusion, often neg- 
lects the demands of existing conditions, becom- 
ing in consequence a kind of “reductio ad ab- 
surdum.” But this is his method, and he stays with 
it. He is absolutely incapable of compromise solu- 
tions. He possesses a devastating sincerity so com- 
plete that to me it is a miracle that he has ever 
been able to get anything built. There is the ex- 
ample of his museum design. A Russian had been 
sent by his government to study all the museums 
of Europe; in time he got around to Le Corbusier, 
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who is well known in Russia, and spoke with him 
about it. “But you are going at it all wrong,” pro- 
tested the architect with impatience. “You are 
studying what has been done, and what has been 
done is bad. These museums are expensive, they 
are tiring to go through, they are badly lighted 
and ventilated, they cannot be enlarged without 
the greatest difficulty, and often it is impossible. 
Look, I will design you a museum as it should be. 
It will start with a few rooms, perhaps, and as need 
arises it can be extended indefinitely. It will be 
cheap to build and cheap to run. It will always be 
well lighted, there will be no glare on the pictures, 
and day or night the light will come from the 
same source. It will have no facade.” He sketched 
on a piece of paper as he talked. 

“What would you do if someone came to you 
and said, ‘We want to build a museum. It must be 
an ideally working mechanism in which to show 
our collections. But it must also be a beautiful 
monument which improves the appearance of our 
city. What would you do then?” I asked. 

“I would say, ‘Monsieur, vous étes un imbecile. ” 

He spoke at some length about his work in 
Paris. There is a group associated by common in- 
terests: a sociologist, a heating and ventilating en- 
gineer, designers, and others. They work on prob- 
lems which reach all through the social fabric: he 
expresses their findings in his architecture. “We 
are of necessity revolutionary,” he explained. “Not 
that we have given ourselves any particular name, 
but to realize with any degree of completeness the 
implications of the modern social and technical 
structure means that one will inevitably fall into 
this category. People say to wait, that changes will 
come automatically, naturally. They are going at it 
backwards. A given situation must be studied, a 
program must be formulated, then we can go 
ahead.” He was insistent on this point. His writings 
are full of it. We talked about Italian architecture 
for a while, but he would say little beyond re- 
marking that the young group in Milan seemed to 
be on their way to something or other. He was a 
guest in their country, and besides knew that what 
he said would be held against him, so to speak. 
But on the subject of the new towns built in what 
used to be the Pontine Marshes, now a great tract 
of planted fields, he waxed more eloquent. City 
planning is a topic very dear to him. “Look at this 
town plan,” he said, pulling out his pencil again. 
“The young men who did it are sensitive artists. 
Here we find they have put their little poem of a 
town hall, here a bank, a church, a post office. 
Fine. And then see how they have scattered these 
little cottages all over the landscape. Why cot- 
tages? The man who lives in a single house is a 
slave. He has an infinity of little things to worry 
about that are a constant drain on his energies. 
Let these people be put in one great communal 
dwelling, perhaps two or three. Then these little 
things could be taken care of by people whose en- 
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tire job it was. 


The inhabitants could enjoy ad- 
vantages utterly unattainable under present evadi- 





tions. Here is how I should do this town,” and he 
drew his town center, then a large mass represent- 
ing his apartment house, and that was all. 

“These peasants wouldn't like it,” | commented. 


“They don’t give a damn about these 


comforts of 


yours. A house, once it is theirs, is something solid 


to own, to fall back on. See how the 


y put their 


money into gold jewelry, pawn it when they have 


to, redeem it when they can. It is a different econ- 


omy. He shrugged. 


He will talk about air conditioning for hours. He 
and his group have studied it at le ake The idea 
is at the base of his design. Air conditioning is not 


é 


gadget you buy and ieesall, it is a method of 


reaching a new way of living, and has to be de- 


signed for. The first conclusion in designing for it 


is that windows must be hermetically 


did an apartment house in Paris 


sealed. He 


for sixteen 


families, designed for air conditioning, and con- 
siders it a substantial backing-up of his theories. 
He told several stories about it. Women, particu- 
larly, made a fuss about the sealed windows. 
“Monsieur larchitecte, | will not live in such an 


apartment. I cannot open the windows!” 


“Why, Madame, do you wish to open the win- 


dows?” 


“To be able to breathe God's good fresh air, of 


course! Why else?’ 


“But this is not God’s good fresh air, Madame, 
this is the air of Paris. It is filthy, full of coal, of 


hacteria, of poisonous fumes, of all 


manner of 


things that will do you harm. It is, in addition, 


either too warm or too cold, too dry or too humid. 


It is bad, this air of Paris. If vou don't 


believe me. 


go for a walk on any warm day and look at your 


handkerchief when you return home.” 


It is a passion with him. One must get good air. 


He will, at the beginning of a lecture, illustrate a 


fundamental problem of city planning 


by drawing 


pair of lungs, and the sun. Not light and air. 
Light and good air. Only a machine will provide 


it in the cities: it doesn’t come in the windows. A 


machine will give the right proportion of mois- 


ture, the right temperature, absolute purity. Work- 
ing conditions improved, living conditions im- 


proved, increased efficiency as a means of doing 


work more quickly so that there will be more time 
to enjoy life in his ideal cities. His sealed apart- 
ment house is full, he said. and the lives of the 
tenants have been transformed, literally trans- 
formed .... As he spoke his own face underwent 
a sort of siceniliaanibiaies Architecture, to this man, 
is not a series of monuments to the architect. It 


is « means of attaining a way of living. 


| quoted what one of the biggest of ‘Thalinn archi- 


tecis had said to me about his great expanses of 
glass: “Impossible in a country where the sun is 


blinding for eight months of the year.” 
impatiently, “I know them, these people! They 
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say a thing cannot be done before they have tried 
before they think. They are afraid. They think 
their positions are secure if only they can keep 
things from changing. In Russia I had a larg: 
building to do. I designed it with a glass facade. 
double walls of glass uheowsls which warm air cir- 
culated. The engineers said ‘Impossible! Here in 
Russia we have a cold which is indescribable. With 
this temperature on the outside and warm air on 
the inside the glass will crack.’ “The glass will not 
crack, I replied. “Very well, they answered, ‘sup- 
pose it will not crack. Look at this butcher's shop. 
Of what use is his plate glass window? It is cov- 
ered with frost. Your great glass facade will be 
covered with frost. Also, to maintain a comfortable 
temperature inside will require an enormous quan- 
tity of your heated air moving at a tremendous 
velocity. The expense will be prohibitive.’ 

“IT went back and made experiments. We built a 
double wall of glass to a room. Inside we ran 
through warm air. Outside we maintained a tem- 
perature well below freezing, and waited for the 
glass to crack. Nothing happened. We raised the 
temperature inside, lowered it outside, still noth- 
ing happened. To maintain a comfortable temper- 
ature within the room a small quantity of warm 
air moving slowly was all that was necessary. 
Frost? How could there be frost? The amount of 
moisture in the air can be controlled, and if there 
is no moisture there is no frost.’ 

The conversation veered back to Paris. “When 
we had the inauguration of the Armée du Salut, 
people came and looked at the building. One side, 
you know, is all glass. ‘Poor devils,’ they said, “how 
will they stand the cold in this place?’ The poor 
devils stood it very well indeed, and people then 
said, ‘Wait until summer. They will roast behind 
that show window. Summer came and went, and 
still the poor devils did very well. One must not 
speak without thinking, without finding things 
out. People are very stupid, particularly the ones 
who should know better. Academicians, of course, 
one expects .... but aviators! I did a pavilion on 
a flying field. It was a simple little thing, made of 
metal and glass, mostly. Do you know, it caused a 
furor. Where were the walls, the windows? The 
directors were incensed, insisted it would have to 
be done over. There was a prospect of annoyance, 
but the papers got hold of the story, ridiculed the 
objectors, and fearful of undesirable enon they 
stopped their action. Think of it, aviators! They 
daily trust their lives to beautifully designed crea- 
tions of metals and fabrics, they work in lovely 
concrete or metal hangars. And they want a pavil- 
ion with Renaissance windows!” 

He talked about Algiers. A coal merchant had 
come to him one day with a map of some property 
he had, and a project to cover this land with low- 
cost housing for 2000 families. He had a sketch 
showing the houses laid out in rows. “This is how 
we will do it,” he said. 
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“No. This is not how we will do it,” replied the 
architect. “You are covering a fine piece of land 
with many miserable dwellings. Look about you. 
On one side you have a magnificent view of the 
mountains, on the other, the wide expanse of the 
Mediterranean. You cannot put them in rabbit 
hutches. You must put them in great buildings 
from which they can enjoy the view. If you group 
them together the buildings will cover but a small 
percentage of the ground area; the rest will be 
available for gardens, for recreation. But down in 
Algiers there is a sun which is terrific, so, on the 
south side of each building we will have glass, 
for the view, but each floor will project out above 
the one below and form a screen from the sun dur- 
ing the hottest hours. The other side will be a 
series of open terraces.” The coal merchant looked 
at the sketches, listened, was convinced. 

Indubitably these constructions have a strange 
appearance. To the unaccustomed eye they are ab- 
solutely incomprehensible. For one taught, as most 
of us have been, that any example of architecture 
consists of a base, shaft, and crowning motive, 
these huge boxes perched precariously on concrete 
pillars are foolhardy efforts made in defiance of 
the law of gravity. To him, however, they evi- 
dently have no such odd appearance. It is not that 
he sees in them a kind of abstract charm, much as 
a mathematician may be said to find a sort of 
austere beauty in his graphs and equations. He 
sees no difference between these airy three-dimen- 
sional projections of his thoughts and the great 
monuments of antiquity, as far as essentials of 
composition are concerned. This is no guess of 
mine, put down here as a feeble attempt to justify 
anything he may have done. He told me so, in as 
many words. 

We were looking at a perspective of his design 
for the Palace of the Soviets in Moscow. He pulled 
out a notebook from his pocket, turned to two 
sketches in it. One was of the drawing at which 
we were looking; the other was a rapid sketch of 
the group of the Baptistery and Cathedral at Pisa, 
apparently made from a train window. “Look at 
these two compositions,” he said. “Each has a con- 
sistent design, a repetition of certain elements at 
a certain scale. Each has a unity of color, of mate- 
rial, of texture. One has studied volumes, consist- 
ency of surface treatment, and of structure, quite 
as much as the other. There is no difference.” 

“You are called by some a cold logician,” I said, 
“either incapable of producing effects which ap- 
peal to the emotions, or uninterested in them. 
Why, then, did you curve the facade of the Maison 
Suisse?” 

“It is very simple,” was the calm rejoinder, “the 
plot had an odd form which demanded some such 
solution. The entrance had to be where it is. Walls 
met at an oblique angle, and blending them into 
one curve simplified the form and improved the 
appearance. It is very interesting,” he added sud- 
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denly, “to notice how the slight curve in the wall 
gives a suggestion of tremendous extent to a small 
building; it seems to pick up by its concave sur- 
face the whole surrounding landscape, and so to 
establish a relationship that carries its effect far 
beyond the actual bounds of the structure itself.” 

Of interest to those who consider him respon- 
sible for most of the inanities of the so-called 
“international style” are his comments on cities. 
“The problems of architecture are international. 
They are fundamental in that they relate to man 
and his needs, and today the mechanics of solving 
these needs are pretty much the same everywhere. 
Style? Style comes of itself. You can’t prevent a 
city from assuming a characteristic physiognomy, 
and consequently it is useless to worry about find- 
ing one for it. This physiognomy is influenced by 
topography, climate, and a multitude of other con- 
ditions, but these too are fundamental, not na- 
tional.” A case in point is a design for some houses 
in Algiers. Once again the blinding sun was the 
problem. He solved it by putting a “brise-soleil” 
in front of the building. It is a device which 
“breaks” the rays of the sun, a kind of grid which 
looks like the top of a General Electric refrigera- 
tor rolled out flat. The result looks anything but 
“international.” “We got it from a trick the natives 
use,” he explained. (See page 368.) 

To those who try to pin the man down to one 
category, he is impossibly exasperating. Tags don’t 
cling to him. He has been identified with a certain 
type of house, with all glass facades, with a doctrine 
of hopeless uniformity, with a dogma that every- 
thing, no matter what, must be built at minimum 
cost, and consequently employ only the cheapest 
of materials. To all these attempts at classification 
he remains apparently indifferent. It is the prob- 
lem, the solution, that interests him. To reach his 
end he will go to work—in this there can be no 
compromise. | once mentioned the word “facade” 
in connection with something he said. It set him 
off. “Architecture is not a collection of fragments, 
of facades, of interiors. It is an organism.” An 
organism— it is the key to his whole work. His 
buildings, good or bad, are inevitable results of his 
whole attitude towards life. They are more than 
dreams with him—they are his very life. They are 
the crystallization of an ideal, an ideal of living 
under conditions which will permit the liberation 
of a people from drudgery which is as useless as 
it is degrading. 

His last remark was characteristic. As we left the 
café and wandered out into the hot street, a group 
of young priests passed. He gazed after them in 
silence for a while, then said, “There are too many 
cures here. Their black costumes are depressing.” 
There was nothing to indicate that he was even 
conscious of the fact that they represented the 
faith of the Eternal City. Their clothes were dark, 
gloomy. He has no use for darkness or depressing 
colors. It was his eternal ery: “Light, more light.” 
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“Narcissus.” Figure by Warren T. Mosman, Sculptor. Fellow of the American Academy in Rome, 1931-34 
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Figure by Warren T. Mosman, Head of Sculpture Department, Minneapolis School of Art 
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THE UPPER 
G ROUN D 


Being Essays in Criticism 


By H. VAN BUREN MAGONIGLE 


D. ARCH... F.A.I.A. 


“‘Take the upper ground in maneuvrin’, Terence, I sez. 
‘an’ you'll be a gin’ral yet, sez I. An’ wid that I wint up to 
the flat mud roof av the house and looked over the par’ pet, 
threadin’ delicate.” 


R. K. “My Lord the Elephant.” 
V 
66 
Drarrsmansuip iS NOT ARCHITEC. 


TURE.” This is the title of an article by Professor 
Walter R. B. Willcox of the University of Oregon, 
in the April number of The Architectural Record. 
And with almost all there expressed I am in hearty 
accord. Last month I said that I should like to 
supplement what Professor Willcox said by some 
further observations on the subject. It is not fea- 
sible to quote at length from him although the 
article merits it, and therefore these comments 
must be, in the main, another essay, by one who 
has been a draftsman all his life. 


* * * * 


In the ordinary course of practice the “ . . dolled- 
up plan, the tricky rendering” should by all means 
be eschewed. The ordinary course of practice calls 
for clear, clean-cut, straightforward technical draw- 
ings to go into the hands of the builder for execu- 
tion in the materials and in the manner specified. 
The simpler these drawings are, the better they 
serve their purpose. They must be complete at all 
the several scales. It is convenient to refer to the 
working drawings as “quarter-scales” although in 
some localities, such as Philadelphia, the favorite 
scale for them is eight feet to the inch. (I am not 
in sympathy with this latter practice for the 
reason that the areas in the drawing are too small 
for a clear indication of materials, readable fig- 
ures, and lettering. ) 
* * * * 

The average draftsman’s tendency is, in my expe- 
rience, to show too much and with too much detail 
on the quarter-scales, show things which should 
he reserved for the next scale which, in this office, 
is three-quarter scale. It has always required much 
Vigilance to keep the draftsmen in check on this 
point. It is wasteful of time, and time costs money 
an’! consumes even reasonable profit. It makes for 
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unnecessary repetitions. The vital difference be- 


tween “indication” at small scale and “drawing” 
at the larger scales should be kept in mind by the 
draftsman for every line he makes. 


* *% % * 


Subtended are quotations from a booklet printed 
by this office for the guidance of the men, which 
they dubbed **The Office Bible.” It has been 
published almost in full in PeNcit Pornts, but 
that was some years ago. It condenses into brief 
compass the practices I try to have the men 
follow. I tried to make it clear also—and yet I 
have found it to be frequently misinterpreted. 


% s % # 


Let the quotations from that booklet speak for 
themselves for draftsmanship in the ordinary run 
of practice, and take up another aspect of it, very 
different and very necessary, the competition 
drawing and the “show” drawing intended to give 
a client as clear an idea of what the building will 
look like in execution as possible within reason- 
able limits. There is not much difference between 
them except that the “show” drawing is most often 
in perspective. 
* * * * 


To clear the ground at once about the “tricky” 
drawing: I am aware that “tricky” is a part of the 
draftsman’s vocabulary at the present moment and 
is indiscriminately applied. It seems to mean in the 
slang of the hour what we used to call a “chic” 
drawing—one in which there are clever passages 
of draftsmanship. 

To me, a “tricky” drawing is a lying drawing 
made and intended to deceive. Planes are falsi- 
fied, window values changed, and shadows wrongly 
cast, with the deliberate intention of hiding defects 
in the design itself. The usual excuse advanced is 
that in the limited time available in a competition 
it is impossible to give enough study to the design 
to eliminate defects that are known to the designer 
but which he would correct in further study—if 
he gets the chance. In the meantime he lies about 
his building and hopes the jury will not catch him 
at it. This is very silly because juries nowadays 
know too much to be fooled. 

Perhaps some will disagree with me in my opin- 
ion that there should always be time found in the 
handling of a competition for agreement between 
plans, elevations, and sections. It is very easy to 
accomplish. 

* * * * 

As to the “snappy” drawing, I can see no valid 
reason for avoiding it. It is a product of the drafts- 
man’s technical skill. On the contrary, I think that 
a dull statement of the facts presented is to be 
avoided, so long as there is no intent to deceive 
one’s self or one’s client. Why should one deliber- 
ately avoid giving any drawing snap and charac- 
ter? The life of the draftsman is hard enough 
without insisting that he should not get some fun 
out of his work. 














Regarding the “dolled-up plan”: we are discussing 
show drawings whether in or out of competition. 
In order fully to express a design we must have 
plan, section, and elevation. It would seem reason- 
able that if the program requires rendered draw- 
ings (as it should, in my view) it is as necessary 
to model the plan, and make it “read,” as it is to 
make the elevation and section read—and_ by 
“read” | mean, to make the facts clear. The prin- 
cipal thing one usually strives for in a drawing of 
a plan is to make the circulation obvious at a first 
glance, show how the rooms are reached. Practice 
varies: some prefer to keep the public spaces and 
corridors white, which means that the rooms must 
be made grey with lines or washes; others make 
the circulation grey and the rooms white. In either 
case, the drawing would come under the designa- 
tion of the dolled-up plan. If it were “dolled-up” 
for no good reason and merely for the sake of the 
drawing itself, then it would be justly condemned 
in most cases. 


Frankly, | can see no reason for not making every 
drawing in a competition and every “show” draw- 
ing a thing of beauty in itself. And there can be 
as much beauty in simplicity of presentation as 
the reverse. A messy and careless set of drawings 
surely must show the client that the author is a 
careless and sloppy person it would be well for 
him to avoid. The client has usually offered an 
honorarium to all competitors and he naturally 
expects to get his money’s worth at this stage of 
the process of choosing the architect. It is totally 
unnecessary to make over-elaborate competition 
drawings. The best are often the simplest. It takes 
more skill and experience to make them simple 
and yet attractive and readable than it does to 
make them over-elaborate. 


We should remember that in a competition the 
drawings must speak for us. Debarred, and quite 
rightly, from direct contact with the client, our 
only means of eloquence is the drawings we sub- 
mit. We are forced to present our conception of 
what the building should be just as well as we can. 


*% * * 


Architectural draftsmanship is a very delicate and 
difficult art 
decline. The daily grind of technical drawings 
ought to be mitigated by an occasional excursion 
into the realm of the higher draftsmanship. Mr. 
Willcox was obviously objecting to its abuse—and 
with that I of course agree: but | am sure that he 
as much as I would mourn the loss of those mar- 
velous drawings by Viollet-le-Duc in the Museum 
of the Trocadero in Paris. 


and I, for one, should hate to see it 


¥ * *% x 


Mr. Willcox refers to the influence of “the French 
School, where drawing has been so much empha- 
sized.” I do not agree with all he implies here. The 





object of the drawings the French make (particu- 
larly the practicing architects, not the students) 
is to find out how the building will look in execu- 
tion. To this end they make many careful studies 
in wash of the same thing, each correcting the de- 
fects revealed by the ones preceding—many more, 
and much more careful, than any made in the ordi- 
nary course in any American office I ever knew. 
And they don’t make them for the sake of making 
a mere drawing. They are for a purpose and that 
purpose is the building. They seem far more anx- 
ious not to make mistakes in execution than we. 
And their way of avoiding mistakes in the build- 
ing is to study it in light and shade carefully, 
tirelessly. As a matter of fact the French care far 
more for the effect of the building in execution 
than they do for their drawings of it, which they 
treat, as drawings, with surprising contempt. 


* # o # 


It has been my experience on Juries that the best 
drawings are usually presented by the best archi- 
tects. And by “best drawings” | do not mean the 
most elaborate. This is very evident in competi- 
tions between architects of wide repute invited to 
compete with local men of less reputation. Unless, 
indeed, the local men hire “ghosts” to make their 
drawings for them. | remember the story of a 
certain competition in which a firm in the Middle 
West (and well-known, too) were entered. They 
had hired someone in New York to turn the com- 
petition out for them. The day approached when 
they would have to be shipped from the home 
town to be received on time. The day came and 
the very last hour was near. And the man who 
gave me the story told with great humor and gusto 
how frantic the firm were as the hours slipped by 
and still the manufacturer failed to deliver the 
goods. 
*% *% * * 

“The easy use of color, of light and shade, decep- 
tive entourage, the accent of some excellence, the 
obscuration of some deficiency, the happy point 
of a perspective, all too often mislead both archi- 
tect and client.” Mr. Willcox is evidently speaking 
here of the lying drawing. But a drawing need not 
lie and yet use color and light and shade “easily.” 
This quotation follows one about line drawings: 
“Better a line drawing, that leaves the mind more 
free, at least, to dwell upon a building in its actual 
volume and form, and to work with that image. 
sensing its actual spaces and relationships, its 
solidity and construction, the color and texture of 
its materials.” But a line drawing does not give 
“actual volume and form” nor “its actual spaces 
and relationships” nor “its solidity” nor the “color 
and texture of its materials.” Nothing is more de- 
ceptive about such things than a line drawing. The 
test of it is to put a couple of washes on it and 
render the openings and see the surprises you 
get, some of them very disconcerting and disagree- 
able. A line drawing lacks the modeling which is 
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the very object of rendering it. It lacks the sense of 
the real mass. 

I spent a number of my formative years in an 
office where design was never studied in anything 
else but line, and it set me back years in an ap- 
preciation of the value of mass, of volume, and of 
fenestration. The firm themselves were good 
cuessers and we learned to be fairly good guessers 
ourselves—but only guessers. And I am glad that 
later | came under the influence of the French 
theory of study, which is a study of light and 
shade, volume, silhouette, and fenestration. 

After all, all architectural design must have as 
its goal the use and disposition of light and shade. 
And these cannot be judged in mere line. The fine 
use of light and shade in execution marks the dif- 
ference between the best architects and the others, 
the guessers. 

* * x % 
Some time ago, speaking here of the use of models 
in the schools, I said in effect that it takes a 
long time to make a model, that a rough one is 
of little value and that only an accurate one is of 
use in the real study of a problem. This is particu- 
larly true when the model is, as it has to be, at a 
very small scale, and where errors enlarge them- 
selves in proportion to their actual enlargement in 
execution. Of course it is the best possible way to 
study a building. It gives you, if it is accurate, 
volume, silhouette, and light and shade. But in an 
office it takes too long, with the client baying for 
his building. Its next best substitute is rendered 
studies—not showy and elaborate, but giving light 
and shade, the relation of planes, and of fenestra- 
tion to wall surfaces. Even when there are “bright 
sunlit shadows that never fall on the shady side of 
some street” you have at least studied the model- 
ing of that facade and not guessed at it. And if 
you want to be very careful there is no reason why 
you cannot render that front or side or rear in 
reflected light, using back-shadows. You'll know 
what relation your voids bear to your solids at 
least: and youll get a fair idea of its modeling. 


* % % * 


\s for the “simple drawings made by the archi- 
tects of our own Colonial period,” may it not be 
that they knew no better and made the best draw- 
ings their knowledge permitted them? I think so. 
But they were at least, most of them, made in wash 
and were better than mere line. 

And in reference to “the work of architects of 
the Renaissance and of the Gothic period” we 
must bear in mind that their practices as to draw- 
ings and execution were entirely different from the 
present. The men of those times were more nearly 
“architects and builders,” as some of our country 
carpenters are now. In both periods the architect 
spent most of his time on the job and little in his 
bottega. A few general lines and masses and dimen- 
sions are all that have remained to us of their 
drawings—working drawings. Many must have 


perished. Full-size details were usually marked on 
the stone itself. And, as in the case of the great 
domes of Florence and Rome, they made careful 
models in wood to show to the Syndies or the 
Pope. Other times, other manners. 


* % % *% 


Most of us know the architects who “could not 
make a really respectable drawing if they wanted 
to do so.” | have known lots of them and the breed 
still exists. But they have never been the best 
architects. It is the business of the best architects 
to make themselves, in their earlier years, as good 
draftsmen as they possibly can. Then no one can 
fool them—not even themselves; for the drawing 
is the instrument the architect uses to build his 
building by. A good architect looks way beyond 
the drawings to the building itself. And the really 
sensitive designer must be able to draw and draw 
well; not well enough necessarily to make his 
living by merely making drawings for others, but 
well enough to be able to give his building that 
touch of personality that will make it different 
from the work of other men. 

I could, but I shall not, give a list of men I have 
known in the past fifty years who were both fine 
draftsmen and fine architects. And I could give 
you another, which also I shall not, who were poor 
draftsmen and, I believe in consequence, were 
poor architects. And a third, of those who were 
fine draftsmen and mighty poor architects. 


* *% * * 


It is a favorite theory of mine, based on close 
observation, that in any art the mind of the artist 
works through his own fingers and eyes, be he 
architect, painter, or sculptor. He sits down or 
stands up with a vague vision of what he wants to 
do, and his fingers and eyes produce the result. It 
is a totally different result from that obtained by 
using those of other men. It grows almost uncon- 
sciously under his hand. Subconsciously his fingers 
and eyes make for him modulations and spacings 
and light and shade as he goes along. Call it in- 
stinct if you like. But that is what happens. In- 
stinct leads cerebration and dominates it. 


* * * * 


Here are some excerpts from “The Office Bible” 
whose official title is “Office Principles, Policies, 


and Practice”: 


“I require that my work shall be well studied, soundly con- 
structed, sacrificing neither the esthetic to the practical nor 
the practical to the esthetic. 

“Don’t despise the practical side of your profession. Archi- 
tecture is a plant of which the root is science—the flower is 
art. Neglect the root and what happens to the flower? 

“Don’t despise the artistic side either, if you have a prac- 
tical bent. Be a well balanced man. 

“If you will constantly bear in mind that you are training 
yourself to become a practicing architect, you will see 
every day’s work from a new and interesting angle. 

“Therefore learn to think and act as an architect, not as a 
mere draftsman. See your job in the big, as a whole, and 
see the part you are working on at any time in relation 
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to the whole, in scale, in proportion, in color, and in mate- 

rials. 

“Learn to use materials properly—their characteristics, tex- 
tures, possibilities of finish, their suitability for various 
uses, their limitations and their durability. Wherever you 
go, keep looking at them to see how other fellows have 
used them and how well or badly. 

“Cultivate a sense of proportion between effort and result. 
There is a type of man who, if he has the plan of a room 
to make at three-quarter scale, draws the plan of every 
window box with every tongue and groove and shows the 
weights. Another type delights in the endless repetition of 
some insignificant detail. Others waste hours in elaborate 
titles instead of clear and simple ones. 

“USE YOUR HEAD. 

BE THOROUGH. 

TAKE NOTHING FOR GRANTED. Check it up or look 
it up. 

When you don’t KNOW, ask or look it up. 

When you are not SURE, ask or look it up. 

“When in doubt, don’t leave out. Too much information is 
better than not enough—but find the proper mean. 

“DO YOUR OWN THINKING—and when you strike a 
snag, don’t put it up to me or ANYONE ELSE to do your 
thinking for you. Reason out for yourself the best solution 
of the trouble you can and give the results of your thought, 
NOT OF YOUR FAILURE TO THINK. 

“Learn to think of architecture in three dimensions. 

“Take pride in making your work cost the office as little as 
possible. 

“DRAWINGS AND WORKMANSHIP. _ Draftsmanship, 
meaning the ability to express architecture in black and 
white, clearly and cleanly, IS EXPECTED of every man 
in the office. Messy, careless, sloppy, dirty drawings are not 
tolerated because there is no excuse for such work. 

“It is just as easy and takes no more time to make a clean, 
clear, well-arranged drawing than a dirty, mixed-up one. 
It is just as easy and takes no more time to draw a clean, 
good line than a ragged and sloppy one. A well sharpened 
pencil with a symmetrical point is the first step toward a 
good line. Strike the happy mean between the old maid 
and the slouch. 

“Your draftsmanship should be suited and adjusted to the 
kind of work you are doing. The pencil you use and the 
line you make for small scale drawings are not the ones for 
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full size. The same applies to sketches and working draw- 

ings. 

“Tt requires the exercise of good judgment to make the right 
kind of drawing for the particular purpose for which it is 
intended. 

“Don’t work too close. Allow reasonable play between rough 
werk and finish. To be stymied for an eighth of an inch is 
absurd. With the best of care the building will vary from 
the drawings and this must be discounted in advance. 

“SKETCHES AND STUDIES: Sketches and studies are 

sketches and studies, not pictures. 
Sketches and studies are for the purpose of establishing 
general forms and shapes, scale and composition. They 
should be free, rapidly drawn with a soft pencil. If they 
have an interesting and sympathetic quality so much the 
better. But that quality should be a by-product, not an end 
to strive for. Think of them as architecture not as drawings 
of architecture. Think of the thing to be built not the in- 
strument. 

“WORKING DRAWINGS: Working drawings are neither 
studies nor sketches nor pictures—they are working draw- 
ings. 

A good working drawing is that which gives the builder 
exactly the information he needs to build from, no less and 
NO MORE. 

It must be clear and clean and simple. 

It must be arranged in an orderly and readable manner on 
the sheet. 

It must be accurately drawn so that scaled dimensions will 
agree with figures. 

It must avoid unnecessary repetitions. 

It is impossible to state here everything to avoid or look 
out for, therefore I say once more and finally—-USE YOUR 


HEAD.” 
* *% * * 
The draftsman should remember that his job is TO 
DRAW. He has to think, of course, as above indi- 
cated. But he is also and primarily hired to draw. 
A draftsman once told a friend of mine that he 
was “a better architect than he was a draftsman.” 
But my friend was not engaging an architect. He 
wanted a draftsman. He was himself a competent 
architect. Verbum sap. suff. 
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WASHINGTON 
MONTHLY LETTER 


By CHESTER M. WRIGHT 


Tue extent of the broadening of the field of 
operations of the Federal Housing Administration 
by the recent amendment to the Housing Act in- 
creasing modernization loans eligible to insurance 
from $2,000 to $50,000 is not generally appreci- 
ated. A reading of paragraph 24 of the regulations 
will tell a meaningful story to persons of imagina- 
lion: 

“An advance of credit in excess of $2,000 but 
not in excess of $50,000 must have been made for 
the purpose of (1) repair, alteration, or improve- 
ment of real property already improved by, or to 
he converted into, apartment or multiple-family 
houses, hotels, office, business or other commercial 
buildings, hospitals, orphanages, colleges, schools, 
or manufacturing or industrial plants, or (2) the 
purchase and installation, in connection with the 
foregoing types of property, of such equipment 
and machinery, with or without any structural 
changes in, the buildings, as are peculiarly 
adapted to the business conducted therein or nec- 
essary to the operation thereof.” 

Section (1) of the foregoing paragraph is the 
field of the architect. That is according to the orig- 
inal plan. But it was not part of the original plan 
to open up the loan insurance provisions so widely 
to modernization of equipment as is done in Sec- 
tion (2). The FHA stands ready now to insure 


loans on almost any kind of permanently installed 





machinery, as well as on any type of construction 
project. 

Enthusiasm for the $50,000 amendment on the 
part of manufacturers selling industrial machinery 
as well as those selling construction materials is 
justified by the success of modernization loans in 
the small building division. Under the $2,000 limi- 
tation the FHA underwrote $400 millions of ai- 
vances for home and small property repairs and 
alterations. In addition there was much more 
spending under private financing plans keyed to 
the better housing program. But the $400 millions. 
since it was based on insurance against loss up to 
20 per cent of the loan, actually used up only $80 
millions of the original $200 millions allotted to 
the FHA. The remaining $120 millions means in- 
surance for $600 millions of additional loans. 

Now that this is available for machinery and for 
building alike, the question remains whether 
manufacturers looking for capital for new equip- 
ment will make applications for loan insurance 
which will materially curtail the residue available 
for construction. There was a feeling in Congress 
that the $200 millions allotted for modernization 
was more than was necessary to cover needs. The 
record shows that it was more than was necessary 
to cover the $2,000 needs. But whether it will be 
enough to cover the $50,000 needs can not be 
safely predicted because of the volume of repay- 
ments into the revolving fund. The safe procedure 
for architects and builders planning to take ad- 
vantage of the insurance features of the FHA is 
to get applications in as early as possible. 

Red tape has been cut to a minimum by the 
FHA. The architect can take his prospect to any 
bank or financial institution qualified to get FHA 
insurance. Applications are made in the usual 
manner. Individual bargains are made. Terms are 
a matter for decision of borrower and lender, ex- 
cept the FHA requires that the loan should be 
payable in monthly installments, run not more 
than 5 vears, carry an interest charge not exceed- 
ing the equivalent of a $5 discount per $100 face 





Before and after views of a modernization job in Oakland, California, costing $8700 and well worth i! 
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amount of a l-year note payable in monthly in- 
stallments. Many lenders do not want insurance on 
loans, but if the lender wants to protect it up to 20 
per cent, he will send the financial statement to 
the FHA, which will approve any reasonable 
credit risk. 

Further red tape cutting has been effected by 
the invitation of the FHA to come directly to one 
of its offices if a lender can not be found, and the 
FHA will put you in touch with a source. And 
there is no limit to the number of loans an indi- 
vidual can make as long as he borrows the money 
on different properties. 

One of the best groups of prospects for archi- 
tects developed by the act of raising the insurance 
limit to $50,000 will be store owners. Main street 
merchants have already spent millions in modern- 
izing their stores without the benefit of FHA loan 
insurance. Observers think the main street mod- 
ernization campaign has much farther to go. More 
attractive store fronts, more inviting interiors and 
more efficient equipment are necessary to the busi- 
ness man who is making a strong bid for new 
orders. Costs are comparatively low, and increased 
competition is the spur driving the merchant on. 

Among the larger modernization jobs which 
have served to stimulate emulation on the part of 
smaller merchants are these: Marshall Field & Co., 
Chicago. $600,000 for installation of electric esca- 
lators: R. H. Macy & Co., New York, top to bottom 
overhaul, improved equipment and fixtures. 

\ partial survey of department stores shows that 
$9,600,000 was spent in 1934, and so far this year 
$15,000,000 has been spent, with expenditures of 
individual stores ranging from $12,000 to more 
than $1,000,000. Air-conditioning got the major 
slice of these modernization expenditures. Chain 
stores have gone in heavily for modernized store 
fronts and interiors. 


CHURCHES. Congress did not include churches 
in the projects on which loans up to $50,000 would 
be insured. Therefore the FHA will not insure 
church loans beyond the $2,000 prescribed in the 
original act. Church architects may, therefore, be 
forced to live a more or less spiritual existence 
while the plate is being passed, unless they apply 
their abilities to designing “cathedrals of com- 
merce, 


MAIN STREET. The FHA reports that many 
Main Street Modernization projects have taken on 
new impetus since the $50,000 amendment was 
passed. Architects have been taking the lead in 
suggesting to business men, by means of sketches 
and plans, what could be done to improve their 
properties and revenues. Block 
modernization plans are also being revived. 


their business 


“CONSULT YOUR ARCHITECT.” When the new 
pamphlet in which the FHA is preparing to tell 
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A store in Albuquerque, N. M., as effectively modernized 


the country what the new $50,000 amendment 
means sees the light of day, it will contain a special 
box notice advising prospective modernizers to 
consult their architects before embarking on an 
ambitious plan because the architect will save 
them money. 


BANKS HAVE DISCRETION. Under the new reg- 
ulations of the FHA banks have more discretion 
than before in granting loans. In fact, after a bank 
has passed on a loan the insurance procedure is 
practically automatic. 


JOBS FOR DRAFTSMEN. The Federal Housing 
Administration’s requirement that plans accom- 
pany applications for insurance under the Hous- 
ing Act is going to mean increased work for archi- 
tects and draftsmen. 

At present the attitude of builders that archi- 
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tects’ drawings are superfluous is presenting a 
problem of some concern to the Housing adminis- 
trators. The “lock and key” technique is proving 
one of the most exasperating to FHA patience. 
Under it a builder contracts to reproduce Mrs. 
Jones’ house “down to the lock and key.” He dis- 
claims need of plans. 

But the FHA will not play ball that way, and 
the enforcement of its requirement for plans will 
probably do more for the idea that a good archi- 
tect is worthy of his hire than have many years of 
educational effort on the part of architects. 

The problem of supplying architectural or draft- 
ing service in communities where there are no 
architects has been referred to the American In- 
stitute of Architects for solution. So has the prob- 
lem of giving clinic service to the prospective 
small house builder who cannot afford the services 
of an architect. The A.I.A. has in turn referred the 
problem to its chapters, which are offering solu- 
tions. President Stephen F. Voorhees of the A.I.A. 
has appointed Richmond H. Shreve chairman of 
a special Committee on Housing, which has been 
meeting this month with FHA officials. 

A satisfactory final solution is confidently ex- 
pected as a result of these efforts. At least a plan 
can be formulated for 99 per cent of the country; 
and the other one per cent is not likely to qualify 
for FHA loans for reasons other than the availa- 
bility of architectural service. Much of this con- 
fidence is based on the fact that a borrower must 
make his application through a bank or a mort- 
gage institution, whose contacts with communities 
large enough to support architects are usually well 
established. 

The only alternative to having the architects do 
the job of supplying the necessary plan service on 
a cooperative or “clinic” basis is to have the FHA 
provide stock plans which are acceptable to the 
FHA. The A.I.A. is unalterably opposed to any 
such procedure and believes the public generally 
would resent any such move toward standardiza- 





tion and regimentation. The Administration itself 
has no such ambition, so a successful solution of 
the dilemma is expected by the middle of July. 


FINANCING TRENDS. Facilities offered by the 
Federal government for long-term home financing 
are at last making an impression on the country’s 
financing agencies, forcing them to conform to a 
new pattern for the entire mortgage system. Long. 
term financing is here to stay. The second mort- 
gage is on the way out. Interest rates are being cut. 
These developments forecast future activity in 
home building. It is not quite as obvious, but just 
as certain, that these financing patterns will affect 
mortgage financing of commercial and industrial 
structures. 

Further analysis reveals the conclusion that 
these developments tend to place a higher valua- 
tion upon the services of the architect. The financ- 
ing is more liberal but not as reckless as in past 
boom periods. Standards are being set up which 
must be followed. These standards are the kind 
with which the architect is familiar. The tricks of 
the jerry builder will not in the future be as valu- 
able to him. 

This is not to say that the Federal agencies have 
wiped out the possibility of financial exploitation. 
Lax administration of standard regulations on the 
part of such an agency as the FHA might con- 
ceivably lead to a national scandal. Even now the 
boast is heard that a smart operator can obtain 
enough money from the banks, protected as the 
banks are up to 20 per cent of the value of the 
house, to more than cover the cost of the house 
and lot. But in the final analysis mortgage financ- 
ing methods will be greatly improved by Federal 
cooperation. 

With the $50,000 amendment to the Housing 
Act there has appeared a vigorous effort to sim- 
plify the whole procedure of insuring mortgages. 
More significant is the heavy pressure from within 
the Government for a reduction in the permissible 


First National Bank, Lansdale, Pa., indulges in a brand new exterior to the great advantage of everybody 
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interest rates and other carrying charges. Grad- 
ually people are being educated away from the 
idea that the Mortgage Associations under Title 
If of the Housing Act are essential to the success 
of the insured-mortgage movement. This was the 
accepted point of view in the FHA at the begin- 
ning, and there were many gloomy predictions 
that the failure of investors to finance these asso- 
ciations would mean the collapse of Title II. But 
now it is found these associations were really un- 
necessary. The liquidity which was sought through 
the mechanism of mortgage associations was pat- 
terned after traditional banking experience. But 
Congress again said “pooh” to tradition and cre- 
ated comparable liquidity in the bill just signed 
by the President which permits Home Loan Banks 
to lend, even to non-members, 90 per cent on in- 
sured mortgages. 

Bankers looking over the records of the HOLC 
have found that at least half of the mortgages 
could have been taken care of by private institu- 
tions had they been willing to offer reasonably 
long-term mortgages. This they are now doing. 
Insurance companies are taking the lead. The in- 
stitutions which have been depending upon mort- 
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A bank in Riverside, California, modernized in 1932, sets a good example for its community to follow 


lhe Masonic Building in Oakland, California, now has an up-to-date appearance, thanks to an architect 


gages to provide earning assets realize that the 
only way to prevent further and further inroads 
by the government in the mortgage field is to meet, 
as nearly as possible, the competitive standards 
and terms set up by the government. 


PW A. President Roosevelt has extended, enlarged, 
and liberalized the authority to function of the 
PWA as a result of the passage by Congress of 
the Emergency Relief Appropriation Act. His re- 
cent executive order gives the PWA the authority 
to perform all functions originally performed and 
also to make loans and grants to states, territories, 
possessions, sub-divisions, and agencies of the gov- 
ernment; carry out projects for slum clearance or 
low-cost housing; sell securities acquired by the 
PWA; acquire by purchase or the power of emi- 
nent domain real property and improve, develop, 
grant, sell, lease, or otherwise dispose of such 
property. 


SLUMS. “Slums and Blighted Areas of the United 
States” is the title of Bulletin No. 1 of the PWA, 
prepared by Dr. Edith Elmer Wood, based on sur- 
veys made in 15 cities, including New York, Chi- 


















cago, Philadelphia, Detroit. Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Baltimore, Boston, Pittsburgh, Milwaukee. Minne- 
apolis, New Orleans, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, and 
Dayton. Dr. Wood says the state of housing is a 
national emergency requiring the intervention of 
the Federal government. 


NATIONAL HOUSING DAY. More than 3700 
houses were started in the United States on Na- 
tional Housing Day, June 15. The FHA regards the 
result as successful beyond expectations. The orig- 





inal quota was 1,000 homes. The majority of these 
homes were to be financed under the mutual mort- 
gage insurance plan of the FHA. Financing statis- 
tics have taken an upward spurt. The week end- 
ing Saturday, June 8, made a new record, with a 
total of $10,272,933 submitted for insurance. Of 
this $7,000,000 covered applications for insurance 
of mortgage loans on dwellings, of which about 34 
per cent covered new construction. The remain- 
ing $3,000,000 covered insurance of modernization 
credit loans. 








Church in Vicenza From a crayon sketch by John Stewart Detlie 
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ART VIA GEOMETRY 


Can it be Reached? 


By ALLEN W. JACKSON 


. 


Ture has always been about the architectural 
purlieu a fringe of pseudo-scientific seekers after 
a philosopher's stone that would transmute sterile 
desire into art in fact; searchers for a rule of 
thumb, a short cut, formulas for making designs 
without designing. They are the same breed that 
seek for perpetual motion, how to lift oneself by 
one’s boot straps, or any ignis-fatuus that will lead 
to the promised land where one may get some- 
thing for nothing. 

In the earlier days we had Ruskin who taught 
that if one looked after one’s morals, architecture 
would look out for itself, but he has been followed 
by a grimmer tribe, metaphysician-mathemati- 
cians with formulas of whirling squares, dynamic 
symmetry, the square root of figures that have 
none, the plane projection of fourth dimensional 
space, magic squares, golden means, the laws of 
crystals, phyllotaxis, Egyptian rope stretching, ete. 

All of these as the road to perfect architectural 
design! 

No doubt it is true one may find buildings whose 
facades can be contained in a double square (the 
cornices, steps, etc., to be included or not as seems 
best). The plane projections of fourth dimensional 
solids give interesting decorative designs—some- 
times. The neatness of mathematics is demon- 
strated by the astonishing magic squares. (Dis- 
orderly 7 is not mentioned.) The golden mean is 
a good one. The geometrical relations of the parts 
of the human figure are amazing and the disposi- 
tion of seeds in a sunflower and the whorls of a 
leaf system are impressive. 

But what has it all to do with the design of 
buildings? 

After all a facade is as good as it looks and the 
man in the street likes it or not with a wholesome 
refusal to befuddle himself by any proofs of the 
validity of art concocted from showy by-products, 
the odds and ends of serious sciences. 

Nor can it be said that the designer uncon- 
sciously follows these esoteric laws uf which he has 
never dreamed, else all worthy buildings by good 
architects would conform, whereas it is only a 
‘ew here and there that even an enthusiast can 


find. 
It proves nothing to show that a triangle. let us 
-ay, has a certain relation to the Parthenon for 
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what shall we say when we apply it to the next 
building? Why then we find that the next build- 
ing is contained in a circle plus the square root 
of five, etc. How does this help? And why should 
the relation of a facade to a triangle have anything 
to do with its success as an architectural front? 
Do the innumerable subdivisions of an elevation, 
its projections, fenestration, imaginative ornament 
and so on count for nothing? Such reasoning is out 
of Bedlam. As if Beauty owed everything to a hash 
of algebra and geometry instead of being a wild 
lawless thing, never twice the same like the emo- 
tional human temperaments which throw it off. 
“In everything beautiful there is something strange 
about the proportions.” 

The scientist says, “The world is mine!,” but 
only half of it is his. 

Art and science are opposite facets of the hu- 
man mind and when they are mixed the result is 
sure to be epicine and futile. When art is sub- 
jected to science, it is stiffened and _ blighted. 
Where science allows art to take a hand, it be- 
comes flaccid and inept. Of course one can see how 
attractive it is to the matter-of-fact mind that in 
order to recapture the dainty charm of Granada 
one only needs to apply the square root of two; or 
that the brooding mysticism of Chartres is to be 
had by designing with modules; or the wild splen- 
dor of St. Mark’s is but an exercise in whirling 
squares. It is assumed that of course a mathemati- 
cal answer is there and we have but to find it, and 
so the mathematicians offer a wealth of formulas 
to pick from, forgetting that the man who proves 
too much proves nothing. 

Mr. Hambidge says the Parthenon is based on 
a square plus a root five rectangle. Mr. Bragdon 
exhibits a tomb fitting in a pentagon. Is the tomb 
wrong because it can’t be fitted to a square plus 
a root five rectangle? Or is the Parthenon wrong 
because it can’t be related to a pentagon? 

They should try to get the distressing point of 
view that an artist is a poor irresponsible emo- 
tional creature who with a pencil in his hand and 
visions swarming through his brain puts down what 
pleases him. Without thought of justification, he 
does what he likes, for he believes with Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, that “art comes by a kind of felicity and 
not by rule.” 

It would perhaps not be fair to ask these 
searchers to exhibit synthetic designs based on 
their systems or even to demonstrate that all sue- 
cessful facades relate to their formulas. But if 
both of these tests prove sterile, it would seem to 
be premature in the present state of human under- 
standing to recommend their logarithmic tables 
and slide rule methods to the patient designer. 

Art is a very unsatisfying thing to prove any- 
thing about and after a long session with these re- 
searchers one finds oneself more and more content 
to keep science and art in separate compartments 
for the good of each and the happiness of all. 
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A LITTLE DEPARTMENT OF ‘ARCHITECTURAL ESTHETICS, WITH 


EMPHASIS ON 


SKETCHING AND RENDERING 














DO YOU RIDE THE SKETCHING HOBBY? 


Outdoor sketching is rare fun. Hence, 
many architects turn to it as a hobby. 
And a grand little hobby it is, too. Yet 
it can prove of far more than mere pleas- 
ure-giving value, especially when prac- 
ticed as an antidote for the T-square and 
triangle tightness (or stiffness of thought 
and result) which troubles so many 
architects and draftsmen who spend a 
good deal of time over the board. And it 
gets one into a three-dimensional point 
of view, too, helping to prevent the de- 
sign of “paper” architecture. 

The biggest trduble with architects 
who go sketching is that they often pick 
subjects of too serious a nature, and try 
to draw them too exactly. At times such 
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IT’S AN ART TO PICK A SUBJECT 


study is all right, of course, as in the case 
of students like Strang who did the dis- 
linctive work, opposite; but for the pur- 
poses just mentioned subjects of little or 
no architectural significance are _fre- 
quently just the thing. Overpage, for in- 
stance, I show a group of snapshots sug- 
gesting a type of matter which I recom- 
mend highly (though these examples 
would possibly prove rather difficult for 
the beginner). For when the architect 
sketches a boat or something equally 
foreign to his daily work he doesn’t 
know too much about it (as he does 
about architecture) and therefore, un- 
blinded by inconsequential detail, he is 
able to see its broader aspects. 

These particular views, incidentally, 
came from the neighborhood of Frank 
Allen’s school at Boothbay Harbor, 
Maine, where about the time you read 
this I shall be getting my classes under 
way sketching some of these very places. 
Wish I could share them with you, 
though one doesn’t need to go way to 
Maine, by any means, to find good things 
to draw. Doubtless there are some under 
your very nose. Make a little view finder 
(a Sit of cardboard with a rectangular 
hole through it will do) and hunt around 
with it much as you would with the view 
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finder of a camera, peeking through it 
to select good views. You may discover 
what you want right in your own back 
yard, Simple things are best: if at some 
distance they are easier to do. 

If you have used a camera you know 
how important good lighting is. This is 
also true in sketching. Subjects with defi- 
nite contrasts of light, shade, and 
shadow offer the fewest difficulties. Study 
each one from various directions so as 
to pick the best point of view according 
to lighting and all. Then make yourself 
comfortable and sail in! 


WHERE HAVE THEM 
VANISHING 


POINTS GONE # 
o 








YOUR V Ps MAY FALL OFF THE PAPER 


As you start blocking out your pro- 
portions, try to judge the level of your 
eye in relation to your subject. It’s a 
good thing to locate the horizon line 
(which corresponds to your eye level) 
on the paper. Try to visualize, too, 
where the principal vanishing points 
would be. Probably one or both will fall 
off your paper at left and right, lying in 
the horizon line, extended. With them in 
mind (or located on your paper) draw 
the general proportions with reasonable 
accuracy, watching perspective slants. 
Hold your pencil at arm’s length to test 
the slopes of doubtful lines. Don’t feel 
that you must work with photographic 
accuracy, however. The main thing, al- 
ways, is to catch the spirit of your sub- 
ject. Decide on its leading attributes and 
go after them. Stick to simple methods. 
Stand back from your drawing once in 
a while so as to compare it with the 
matter before you. 

As to medium, most anything will do. 
I personally think the fountain pen, with 
ordinary blue ink, is one of the best in- 
struments for quick sketching. I often 
draw with it very freely on slightly 
roughish paper (as in the typical sketch- 
book) and then with a brush and clear 
water soften some of the lines and work 
them into tone, touching up again with 
the pen if necessary. When I draw with 
pencil, my preference, just now, is for a 
block of cameo paper and a good soft 
graphite or negro wax pencil, keeping 
the values fairly simple but contrasty. 
One should think of technique as little 
as he can, expressing his subject in the 
quickest and most natural way. I never 
hesitate to smooch with the finger. soften 
with the eraser, etc. 








Many subjects fairly ery for color, and 
for them a set of colored pencils isn’t 
bad. Paper with some grain is necessary 
for the proper bite: tinted papers make 
possible interesting color effects. Water 
colors are perhaps even more popular 
than the pencils; if you haven't tried 
them outdoors why not get busy now? 
Turn through your back numbers of 
Pencit Points and you'll find lots of 
suggestions on all sorts of media. 

Whatever you decide on, and however 
you use it, remember that the sponta- 
neous sketch, dashed off in the enthusiasm 
of your first impression of the subject, is 
often better, whatever its faults, than the 
more calculated effort. In other words, 
let your drawing be fun instead of work: 
you'll do a better job. 
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SO BAT OUT SOME GOOD SKETCHES 


If you bat out some good sketches this 
summer, send us a few. We may not be 
able to publish them, but are glad to see 
them anyhow. And now and then we 
have space for a limited number, as you 
know. 

Turning to another matter, I hope I 
haven’t disappointed too many this 
month by not getting around to SKETCH 
COMPETITION NO. 2. It struck me that 
midsummer wasn’t an ideal time for 
one. Maybe I’m wrong: if so, shout. At 
any rate it'll be along without too much 
delay. 

According to your letters, there is a 
strong present demand in this depart- 
ment for three things—a consideration 
of (1) rendering the interior, (2) pencil 
technique, and (3) the representation of 
trees. Some want perspective; some 
color dope. If you have a preference 
send it to me direct (until August 15th), 
c/o Frank Allen, Boothbay Studios, 
Boothbay Harbor, Maine. Do you want 
a continuation of the previous series of 
rendering projects? Several addition 
pages were planned, but I have a hunch 
you are “fed up” with this particular 
thing. Would you like those which have 
appeared reprinted as an _ inexpensive 
folio or brochure, perhaps augmented 
with some typical examples by other art- 
ists? It’s for you to say! 





IT’S MY MISTAKE AND I°M SORRY? 


In the previous issue I’m sorry to dis- 
cover that my Corner showed a grievous 
error, for I credited a splendid Mention 
Drawing (the spooky one!) from the 
competition to Frank J. Bruce, when the 
name should have been Frank J. Brince. 
See page 306, June issue. All I can do 
now is to offer this correction and most 
humble apology. 




















A PAGE OF SKETCHING SUBJECTS FROM “DOWN IN MAINE” 
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PENCIL POINTS DATA SHEETS 


Prepared by DON GRAF, B.S., M.Arch. 
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FIRST FLOOR 
_ SCALEL Karo" 











SECOND FLOR 


FRANK HARPER PASSELL. 
—— ARCHITECT —— 
247 PARK AVE. NEW YORK. 


Design by Frank H. Bissell for a concrete masonry house which can, it is claimed. be built for $4000 
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Design submitted by W. H. and E. N. MacCollin of New Rochelle, N. Y., in Portland Cement Association’s W estchest 
County Competition for the design of a low-cost fireproof residence at a cost not exceeding seventy-five hundre:! dollars 
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SUBJECT: 
Chapel Steps, Wells 
Cathedral, England, 
1171-1242 
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PENCIL: ELDORADO. Watson combines 

. : J A if, non smn two techniques: Steps are rendered with medium 
uc oP USL aly oR : and soft leads (B, 2B, and 3B) under considerable 
pressure, ironing out the paper, producing 

smooth, wash-like tones; walls are done with 3B 

and 4B leads lightly secumbled to suggest grained 


f a ¢ 
j e ; é effect of stone. Light-shafts, erased with a 
(OT fl { kneaded eraser. 
PAPER: Kid Finish Bristol. 
| Watson’ hands, as in yours, ELDORADO yields exact tonal effects, with the right choice of paper and correct degrees of leads. In 


mupatison with imported brands ELDORADO, the Master Drawing Pencil, lives up to its name. Pencil Sales Dept. 167-J, 
alaVva\. D RIE 2 ‘ \ 
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SERVICE 
DEPARTMENTS 


THE MART. In this department we will print, free of 
charge, notices from readers (dealers excepted) having 
for sale or desiring to purchase books, drawing instru- 
ments, and other property pertaining directly to the pro- 
fession or business in which most of us are engaged. Such 
notices will be inserted in one issue only, but there is no 
limit to the number of different notices pertaining to dif- 
ferent things which any subscriber may insert. 

PERSONAL NOTICES. Announcements concerning the 
opening of new offices for the practice of architecture, 
changes in architectural firms, changes of address and 
items of personal interest will be printed free of charge. 

FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE. In this department we 
shall continue to print, free of charge, notices from archi- 
tects or others requiring designers, draftsmen, specifica- 
tion writers, or superintendents, as well as from those 
seeking similar positions. 

SPECIAL NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS LOCATED OUT- 
SIDE OF THE UNITED STATES: Should you be inter- 
ested in any building material or equipment manufactured 
in America, we will gladly procure and send, without 
charge, any information you may desire. 

Notices submitted for publication in these Service Depart- 
ments must reach us before the fifth of each month if they 
are to be inserted in the next issue. Address all communi- 
cations to 330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


THE MART 


FOR RENT: Alton Craft, Architect, 6 East 45th Street, New 
York, has office space for rent to mechanical and strue- 
tural engineer, who can collaborate on some of Mr. Craft’s 
work. Phone MUrray Hill 6-2787. 

E. J. Willingale, 960 Park Avenue, New York, has the fol- 
lowing copies of Pencit Points for sale at 20c each: years 
1921 and 1924, complete; January, and June through 
November, 1922; January through June, and December, 
1923; January through October 1926; and November, 
1920, all good as new. 

Joseph E. Mosel, 472 Hawthorne Avenue, Yonkers, N. Y., 
has the following Penci Pornts issues for sale: complete 
years of 1921 through 1926, perfect condition, to be sold 
in one lot. Will send express, C.O.D. 

Mrs. Nellie R. Lucas, 2224 E. 19th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.. 
has the following for sale: 1 drawing board 42” x 31”, 
adjustable to 5 positions; 2 parallel Straight Edges, one 
42” Black Edge, the other 31” Transparent Edge: 1 Hen- 
schel Lettering Guide, 2173 V. C. 9/32”; also 1 V. C. 4”; 
N. Y. S. A. Year Book, 1916-1934; 1 Vol. Architects’ and 
Builders’ Pocket Book, Kidder-Nolan; 1 miniature Atlas 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

James Elgar, 169 Brown Street, Providence, R. I., has the 
following White Pine Series for sale: Vol. 1, Nos. 1, 2, 3; 
Vol. 2, Nos. 2, 4, 5, 6; Vol. 3, Nos. 1-6; Vol. 4, Nos. 1-6; 
Vols. 5 and 6, bound in one volume, complete; Nos. 1-6, 
of Vols. 7 through 17. Also the following issues of PENCIL 
Points: April through December, 1932; 1933, complete; 
January, February, and April, 1934. Also complete issues 
of The Tuileries Brochures for 1929, 1930, 1931, and 1932. 

Elmer Grey, 170 East California Street, Pasadena, Calif., 
has for sale, at a greatly reduced price, a few sketches in 
oil of California mountain and canyon scenery, by Elmer 
Grey, F.A.LA. 12” x 16” in size, framed in suitable hand- 
carved, metal-leaf frames, price $30 each. Small reproduc- 
tion will be mailed for the purpose of selection. 

H. J. Larreeq, 1110 West 51st Street, Los Angeles, Calif., 
has the following books for sale: D’Espouy’s Fragments 
D’ Architecture Antique; Architecture Toscane; Master- 
pieces of Spanish Architecture; French Gothic Architec- 
ture; Elements D’Architecture Classique, by Gromort; 
Kidder’s Handbook, 17th edition; Architectural Forum, 
1924 through 1928, bound. All are unused. 


MANUFACTURERS’ DATA WANTED 


JACK WARREN MILLER, Architect, 1937 Penn Avenue. 
Wilkinsburg Sta., Pittsburgh, Pa. (data on residential con- 
struction, decoration, furnishing, filling stations, small 
stores and small commercial buildings, for A.I.A. file). 

HARRY J. LAPE, Architect, 27 Ridgehurst Road, West 
Orange, N. J. 

EDMUND DREYFUS, Architect, 1518 K Street, N. W.., 
Washington, D. C. 

ROY FAULKNER, Instructor in Art, 200 Wesbrook Hall 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

MARK B. LEVINSON, Architect, 2019 N. Kedzie Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. (data not listed in Sweet’s). 

GEORGE E. NORTHY, Architect, Box 763, E. Akron, Ohio. 

ALFRED BURNS, Draftsman, 1444 S. St. Louis Avenue. 
Chicago, Ill. (for A.I.A. file). 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


POSITION Wantep: On account of only child living in 
New York State, South Texas, architect desires to form 
connection with reputable building material manufac- 
turer in that vicinity, as representative or contact man, 
salary and commission basis. Has had experience enough 
to appreciate attention to business. Best of reference as 
to ability and integrity. Box No. 700. 

POSITION Wantep: Architectural draftsman, 42, desires 
employment in Latin America, Japan, Manchukuo or other 
Oriental countries. More than 11 years’ experience, pre- 
paring working drawings and details of residences, apart- 
ments, small industrial buildings, schools, ete. Salary 
open. Draftsman, P. O. Box 2402, Honolulu, T. H. 

POSITION Wantenp: Young man, 21, graduate of high 
school and Mechanic’s Institute. Drafting, freehand draw- 
ing and rendering in pen and ink, pencil, wash, etc. Own 
perspectives. Knowledge of small house design. Some ex- 
perience. L. R., 2111 Quentin Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(Service Departments continued on page 26, Ad Section) 











Pen and ink illustration by Richard Edes Harrison. Repro- 


duced by courtesy of MacMillans 
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LEST YOU FORGET 


Mooeanize 
MAIN STREET * 


Sponsored by 


LIBBEY - OWENS - FORD 
GLASS COMPANY 


$11,000 in Cash thiges 


52 PRIZES—$11, 000 Ne 


4 FIRST PRIZES—(one in each classification) —$1,000 each—$4,000 
4 SECOND PRIZES—(one in each classification) —$750 each—$3,000 


@ On June 15, the Program for 
the “Modernize Main Street” 
Competition was distributed 
to architects throughout the 
country. This Competition, 
sponsored by the Libbey-Owens: 
Ford Glass Company and conducted by the Architectural 
Record, with Kenneth K. Stowell, A.I. A., as Professional 
Advisor, is in reality four simultaneous competitions, 


In addition, there will be 40 
. Honorable Mentions of $50 
each. These will be awarded 
for meritorious designs, the 


each calling for the modernization of a particular type of 
shop or store—(1) A Food Store; (2) A Drug Store; (3) An 
















4 THIRD PRIZES—(one in each classification)}—$500 each—$2,000 


(Competition closes 5 P. M. August 12, 1935) 





Apparel Shop; (4) An Automo- 
tive Sales and Service Station. 
A photograph of each shop to 
be modernized, together with 


number of awards in each class. 
depending on the number of 
worthy designs in each class 
as determined by the Jury. 


all necessary data, is published 


mislaid your copy of the Program or if, for any reason, 
you failed to receive one, the entry blank below will bring 
you the Program, the printed title to be pasted on each 
design and all necessary data and instructions. The compe- 
tition closes August 12; the Jury meets August 26, 1935. 


USE THIS ENTRY BLANE 


KENNETH K. STOWELL, A.1.A., Professional Advisor, 
“‘Modernize Main Street’’ Competition 
The Architectural Record, 119 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: | desire to enter the ‘‘Modernize Main Street’’ Competition 
sponsored by the Libbey*Owens*Ford Glass Company. Please send me the 
Program of the Competition, the title-paster and all necessary data and 
information. 

LA 


Name 








Profession or occupation 


| 


Street. 









— ai 


in the Program. If you have 
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Architectural 
Guild of America 


Not since the submission of an architects’ 
NRA code containing a fifty-cent hourly 
wage for draftsmen has such a clear-cut 
challenge come from employer organiza- 
tions as the proposal included in the 
memorandum on Recommended Proced- 
ure for the Work Relief Program sub- 
mitted to government officials by the 
Construction League of the United States. 
This organization, of which important 
architectural firms and associations are 
part, contends that “reemployment for 
employers is fully as essential as reem- 
ployment for employees.” It then pro- 
ceeds to define the terms for reemploy- 
ment not only for employers but also for 
employees. The selection of architectural 
firms for relief work to be by local 
boards of architects. The services of the 
firms to be on a regular percentage fee 
basis, or on a basis of a fee for the prin- 
cipal architects and supervisory assist- 
ants, an allowance for overhead expenses, 
together with the actual salaries for relief 
workers. This is the amazing proposal 
made to the government by the Con- 
struction League and the American In- 
stitute of Architects: reemployment for 
themselves at a regular fee basis, reem- 
ployment for draftsmen as recipients of 
relief at wages only a fraction of value. 

The League recommends a board for 
occupational “preclassification,” the 
“relative competency of the workers must 
be left to the determination of the pro- 
fessional firm.” In considering these rec- 
ommendations it must be kept in mind 
that only the Works Relief Program is 
under discussion, not other government 
work or private work, and also that the 
main purpose of the program is to aid 
recovery by helping the unemployed. 
The memorandum suggests that whatever 
agency is charged with preclassification 
should have the advice and assistance of 
local boards. It also provides that the 
architectural firm, in case of faulty classi- 
fication, should have the right to dismiss 
those drawn from relief rolls, recom- 
mend their reclassification and draw 
other workers from the relief rolls in 
their places. “In case no competent men 
are available on the relief rolls, workers 
should be obtained as far as possible 
from the local unemployed.” The recom- 
mendations of the League provide for 
complete control of employees by the 
architectural firms. 

Had the American Institute of Archi- 
tects, through the League, presented pro- 
posals affecting themselves only we 
would have no fault to find regardless 
of what they asked as their share of the 
Work Relief Program. But when they 
recommend rules for draftsmen to be 
employed on a relief basis the Guild 
challenges their right to presume to regi- 
ment a much larger group of men than 
they represent. If they had really be- 
lieved that, “Reemployment for em- 
ployers is fully as essential as reem- 
ployment for employees,” why did they 
not merely present their own case to 


the Administration and not bring in re- 
lief employees as a means of attaching 
themselves to the relief program. 

The Guild had already recommended 
to the Administration that regular wages 
be paid draftsmen who were performing 
architectural work on the relief program. 
In last month’s Pencit Pornts we pointed 
to the insignificant amount that would 
be saved by discriminating against 
draftsmen. In addition we have given 
wide circulation to a protest against the 
League’s memorandum as it affects archi- 
tects’ contracts. Inasmuch as these recom- 
mendations have been placed in_ the 
hands of every official who directly or 
indirectly is connected with the works 
program, we urge that architectural men 
and organizations act to nullify the prop- 
aganda which is harmful to them. The 
Architectural Guild is opposed to any 
contract being made by the government 
unless provision is made for minimum 
wage schedules. We will continue to op- 
pose with every force at our command 
the payment of a regular fee to employers 
for work upon which employees get a 
relief or sub-standard wage. 

The Relief officials have added to the 
insecurity of our men by the low wages 
recently proposed for professional and 
technical men. The maximum of $94 per 
month proposed for men on relief would 
compel an almost intolerable standard 
of living and would force down wages 
in private offices. Indications are that 
these schedules will be greatly modified 
especially where organized opposition is 
made to them. The New York Chapter 
of the Guild, in conjunction with groups 
representing other professions, held a 
large meeting to protest lowering of the 
already inadequate wages on emergency 
work. The Chapter sent telegrams to offi- 
cials and petition forms were distributed 
to offices and relief projects urging each 
group to advocate the payment of pre- 
vailing wage scales for professional 
work, 

The Guild’s Committee on Standards 














and Ethies has made a report in wihtich 
disapproval is made for small house com. 
petitions for which the sponsors plan to 
utilize the designs as stock plans. It is 
held that these stock plans are as ob. 
jectionable as others, and that compen. 
sation to the designers is but a fraction 
of the cost of such services on a regular 
fee basis for each house. In the future, 
sponsors of small house competitions 
will be asked to include in their program 
a clear statement that the architect will 
be engaged whenever his design is used 
for construction. 

The Chapter has recently formed a 
Public Relations Committee which will 
undertake to furnish technical reports 
and criticism to public officials and civic 
groups. For more than a year the Chap. 
ter has been cooperating with a number 
of civic organizations in advancing vari- 
ous building projects. The new commit- 
tee will take over this work and will de- 
vote much of its attention to housing 
projects and proposed operations of the 
New York City Housing Authority. The 
committee thus far has advanced several 
library and school buildings and after it 
had made a detailed report to the Mayor 
a public housing project was completely 
replanned according to many suggestions 
made with a resultant safer and _ better 
development. 

During the past months the need for 
organization of architectural employees 
has been conspicuously evident. This is 
true not only because of the precarious 
situation of men engaged on temporary 
government work, but also because of 
the increasing opposition by employer 
organizations to employee groups and in- 
terests. The Guild urges architectural 
men to join or form an association or 
Guild Chapter. Inquiry about the Guild 
and discussion of problems outlined here 
is invited. 

Joun F. St. Georce 
Executive Secretary 
Architectural Guild of America 
101 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 








Administration Building, Chicago. Block Print by Max M. Feldman 
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ir m Armstrong products play an important part in the kitchen of General Electric’s Experimental House at Nela Park, Cleveland. Floors, cabinet tops, and drainboards 
: are of Armstrong’s Linoleum. Walls are Armstrong's Linowall. 
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ENERAL Electric designed this ““woman’s workshop” to 
make kitchen work pleasant and easy. Along with the latest 
G-E labor-saving devices, you'll find aneasy-to-clean Armstrong’s 
Linoleum Floor—and on drainboards and cabinet tops, a decor- 
ative, washable covering of Armstrong’s Linoleum to cut down 
kitchen-clatter and dish-breakage. The walls are Armstrong’s 
Linowall—bright, cheerful, washable, and resistant to wear. 














Armstrong’s Linoleum and Linowall are not expensive to 
install. And once installed, they remain fresh and beautiful 
for many years. Write now for samples and full in- 
formation. Armstrong Cork Products Company, Floor A 
Division, 1206 State Street, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Armstrong’s LINOLEUM FLOORS 
and LINOWALL 
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FEDERATION 
of A. E. CG. & T. 


Militant Reformism Takes a Fall 


Last month in Washington, good clean 
housing legislation fun was spoilt for a 
time by Robert M. Sentman, President 
of the Federation of Architects, Engi- 
neers, Chemists, and Technicians. No 
mere vandal he, however, as the follow- 
ing story indicates. 

It seems that powerful National Public 
Housing Conference, being dedicated to 
the creation of a slumless America, spon- 
sored a housing bill. This, the Federal 
Public Housing Bill, was introduced in 
Congress by Senator Wagner. It called 
right valiantly for a program of decen- 
tralized housing; proposed brashly to 
sweep away the present Public Works 
Administration’s future housing fune- 
tions; condemned the chief of the pres- 
ent Housing Division of the P.W.A. to a 
somewhat uncertain future. Under the 
terms of this bill, the onus of housing 
was to fall upon local public housing 
bodies. The moral of this sprang perhaps 
from Prof. Patrick Geddes, i.e., “If the 
Soul of Housing doth not leap from the 
localities, it doth not leap at all.” 

The Director of Housing, springing 
full-fledged from the brow of this bill, was 
to have a Housing Division in the De- 
partment of the Interior. He was to make 
grants and loans to local public-housing 
bodies in connection with any program 





El Mirador, Lima, Peru. Sketched by 


Paul Studer, Architect and Economist 


or project of slum clearance and low- 
rent public housing. 

Said the bill: “When a loan has been 
made to a local public-housing body, in 
connection with any program or project 
of slum clearance and low-rent public 
housing, the Division shall be in the 
position of a mortgagee not in possession 
and shall exercise no control over the 
acquisition of land, the construction, 
maintenance, operation, or management 
of the property and dwellings, unless 
and until a default has occurred in the 
payment of interest, amortization of prin- 
cipal, or otherwise in the faithful per- 
formance of any of the obligations as- 
sumed or undertaken by the local public- 
housing body to whom the loan has been 
made.” 

Hearings on this bill were set for June 
4, 5, and 6. Toward these hearings moved 
thirty-seven New York tenement-dwellers, 
egged on by militant, reformist National 
Public Housing Conference. These took 
a bus ride to Washington, munched sand- 
wiches and dozed through the night’s 
journey, cherished visions of fabulously 
low-rent housing. Some of these testified 
before the Senate Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. Read in the light of 
what they had been led to hope for and 
of what they were not to get, their testi- 
mony becomes doubly tragic. 

During the hearings, up rose the 
doughty Sentman, armed to the teeth 
with Housing Study Guild _ statistics. 
These he used to show that complete 
subsidy of rentals is required by those 
whose annual family income is below 
$1000. 52% of the families of this coun- 
try having incomes of less than $1000 
require a complete subsidy if they are 
to be able to pay rent. An additional 
28% of the families of this country hav- 


Reference on Acoustics 
Architectural Acoustics. Vern O. Knut- 
sen. John Wiley & Sons, New York, 1932, 
617 pp., price $6.50. 

“It is generally known that architects 
and builders await with considerable 
anxiety the outcome in the acoustics of 
the auditoriums which they build. .... 
Many people are yet of the opinion that 
acoustics is a dark and mysterious branch 
of learning . . . . much work has been 
done to correct this indefensible notion.” 

The foregoing is from the introduction 
to this admirable book, which, in itself, 
should form an important step in correct- 
ing this “indefensible notion.” 

Professor Knutsen will be remem- 
bered as the winner of the $1,000 prize 
given annually by the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science for 
his paper on the absorption of sound in 
gases. Dr. Knutsen was born in Provo, 
Utah, December 27, 1893. He received his 
Ph.D. from the University of Chicago in 
1922. He has been connected with the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 
since 1923. He has been an associate pro- 
fessor since 1927 and also holds the post 
of Dean of the Graduate School. 

For a number of years, Dr. Knutsen 
served as chief adviser of the motion 
picture studios at Hollywood on _ the 


ing incomes of less than $1700 per year 
require an average subsidy of over $!2 
per month toward their rent bill. Thus, 
he pointed out, 80% of the families o! 
this country require partial or comple! 
subsidy of their rent bills if they are to 
live in houses affording minimum stani- 
ards of decency. 

The figures having been quoted, he 
began to examine the Wagner bill to see 
if it created a slumless America, led 
tenement dwellers from their tenements. 
It seems that it did not. It lacked pro- 
visions which reach at the fundamental 
problem of providing housing. The bill 
provided subsidies through grants and 
loans to the extent of 30% only of the 
total cost of projects. Such subsidy would 
not fulfil the needs of over half the 
families of this country—ineluding the 
tenement house dwellers from New York. 

At whose expense was the housing to 
be low-rent housing? He pointed out the 
significant failure of the bill to provide 
for prevailing union wages and other 
union conditions of work. 

The bill is somewhere. A significant 
item appeared in the New York Times 
on Tuesday, June 25th. “In a discussion” 
(sponsored by the National Public Hous- 
ing Conference) “of the means of ob- 
taining more support from labor groups 
in housing projects, the conference de- 
cided that it was preferable to educate 
them on the principles of social security 
involved rather than to stress merely the 
wage benefits.” The congregation will 
now rise and sing: 

Onward Christian Soldiers, 
Marching as to War 
With the Cross of Housing 
Going on Before. 
ALAN MATHER 
Architects’ Section 


building of soundproof studios. He 
served in a similar capacity in the con- 
struction of radio broadcasting studios. 
Dr. Knutsen has a wide knowledge of 
acoustics and is well-known as an active 
investigator. 

There are three main divisions in the 
book, the first part dealing with the ele- 
mentary facts of physical and physiolog- 
ical acoustics. Part two presents the basic 
principles for the acoustical design of 
buildings, including extremely complete 
tables of information on sound absorp- 
tive and sound insulative materials. The 
third section completes the book with a 
discussion of the application of the fun- 
damental principles to buildings of vari- 
ous types from the architectural stand- 
point. 

Perhaps no other phase of architecture 
is more surrounded by misconception 
and false claims than that of acoustics. 
To the architect, this book offers the 
equivalent of a home study course. Be- 
cause of its completeness and thorough 
attention to detail, the architect would 
profit greatly by a thorough perusal of 
its pages and would be in a more com- 
fortable position to design buildings 
without fear of the acoustical conse- 
quences. 


Don GRAF 
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